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.This document presemi^ the^approach to the fCurth 
Braille Speed Reading Institute given '-by Dr. Vearl 

McBride, ^.^hich took- place, in Michigan 'during 
o'uly 2 - 13, 1973. It differs froT} hife three> pre- 
ceeding presentations niade in other states, in ^ 
that this Institute I'/as 'structured with a built-in 
research design which would provide ccxicrete spores* 
in gained rates of reading and'acccxipanying rates 
of coTTiDrehension.' • ' • ^ - 

Air arrangements were [m^e^ in advance on a' cooperative 
and agreeable basis with the instructor, participant^ 
and research teaia, so. that no *^elements of Surprise 'or 
dissent prevailed in the planning.' It was an amicable 
exploration and experiinent which p3X)vi3ed* both 
aribivalent and pleasant experiences on the part of 
those who engaged: in the study. ^ . ^ 

It is felt that th^ study was tinBly and necessary .\ 
rfhe data is here presented in ^s factual "a rranner as 
possible by Dr. ^ I^iCBride, thp tJarticipan^s of the 
Institute, and the Michigan State University research 
team. The reacfer-of thi^ report is^ therefore ^at 
liberty t^o draw his own conclusions. 



. Margaret S-» PolzJ.en 
[ ^ , ' • ' . CoHiirectbr 
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We. are most indebted- to Dr. Edwin Keller, Professor, 
- Department of Elementary apd Special Education, 
\ Michigan State University,, vrtio guided the Researoh 
. Team fr^s: tte planning stages through the functioning 

sessions; ^during, folldvdng and in the final 

deliberations and writing of the Ig^titute Evaluation. 

Ms critical -appraisals lent much to the cor^lete stu^y- 

Acknowledgement of university personnel is given on 
^age i of the ."Evaluation of the Institute" . Assisting 
in testing were Diane- Hodson, I^ggie Rolfes, Harold 
Woiner, Will Johnson and^ Velma Allen, Other volunteers 
were Diane Drescher, Kathy Brede, Celeste Buxton, Peggy 
Carter, Lyn Dawson and Connie Caldwell^. 
?\ - * ~ . - 

Particular mention should be wade of Carol Nogy who gave, 
•her expertise of. the media to video-taping the entire 
instructional presentation of the Institute. 
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An Institute on Braille Speed Readljig *for the Blind was held in July ,'1973 

in "Lansing, Michiican. This Institute was federally funded under P. 1.91^230 

j • • 

Part D. - ' . ^ - > 

Reauest for such an Institute was first made by a teachei*, of the blind and 
oartially seeing whp contacted the state consultant for the visually iiroaired and 
indicated her interest in such an inservice experience. Accustomed to the- 
laborioas rror^ress and sonettaes serious , nroblenis encountered in the teachin/; 
of braille to visually iinoaired children, this teacher sooke with enthusiasm 
.about what anr)eared to be an exciting develorment in this field. She made ^ 

reference to a legally blind professional person, known to both, saying that he 

/ 

had nartlcinated in a workshop in Utah with Dr. Vearl McBride. His experiences - 
in^^at workshon had been of a positive natyre, and this teacher asked whether 
or rtot Df . McBride rnirjit be broupjit to Michigan so that ^^ichigan •teachers could 
be exposed to what .Sopeared to be an innovative and promising process. ^ 

The s^te consultant nui^ued the lead. She called Dr. McRride and asked if 
he would be interested in presenting a workshop in Michigan, requesting* that Jie 
send a brief description of activities to be used in the preparation of the 
proposal for funding. Dr. '^IcfJride ccmplied, including in his commentary (see 
''Workshop in Ran id Rraille'" page A (1) the ccmnent: 

"It is expected that those participating- in the orof^rm will 

increase their rate of reading by an avera^^e increase of •300 , • , 
'\ to Boo percent, v;ith as rood or better ccxrorehenslon than that 
\ ..vriLth v/hdch they now read. It must be added that this will be< 

so iC they will follow the instructions given." ' . ' ' * 

' VavLtw satLajSLed herself on the practical feasibility of offering the work- 
shop, the state consultaJnt discussed with colleagues the propriety of sponsoring. 
it through the State Department . ' She sought counsel from key people known 

8 ' ' . . ' 



to her, based ai'tf^ An^ritan Foundation for the Blir^, the Bureau'df -Eaucation 
for the Handicaot^d if the DepaiWnt" of. Health, Educatlbn and. Welfare', and. _ • ^ 
elsewhere. • It was, thii^or^, oi^y after careful ' consideration th^t she' pro-", . 
.ceede4 with planning. Anoarently certain salient' criteria for reouestlng. fund- 
ing for this Institute were met ,' r^amely : ^ . . . " 

I'. A si^ficant' educational' task vras to be ad(^ssed. 

':}ew techniques were .to be. explored, albeit controv^kial . , " 
3. Inter«?st and curiosity were evidenced In regard to, braille , , . 

■sneed- reading by orofessibnal peonle in Michigan - potential 
oartlcipants-. , . ■ . - > ' 

a. Substantial encouragement for further exploration of. Dr. 
• 'vicBride's.orocQSS frdn Drofessional.t)eople on a national 

level was obtained. . _ - . 

It seen-ed arnarent thit Dr.. HcBride's soeed reading system, already - 
attractinc considerable attention and publicity had not been researched to the^ 
de<rree of satisfVinP; orofessional colleagues either in the field of vision or 
in the field of readin;:. If such information were to be procured, ,it would be 
.necessary- for Dr. Mc^ide to allow his workshop to undergo the scrutiny' of 
'ou^^side observers. It was felt that such a review could be made within the 
Institute fomat, Although the goaf of this Institute remained that of pro- 
viding an attractive inservice . experience rather than that of oroviding a 

vehicle for research. 

-In vlevr^f-fehe difficulties Involved,, in pursuing approaches generally un- 
accepted ar.d untried with t^^ visually impaired population. It was apparent that 
par-ticular^care would ha,ve to be taken in' the initial stagesl of conmunication con 
■cemiao-.-this workshop, Since the nr^)fessional comm^ty of persons involved in 
educ^fion and' rehabilttation.of. blind persons in . the\Detroit area had evidenced 
particular interest in and concern about this topic, the state consul.tant • 



.arranged for Dr. Mc^ride tp ecxne to Mic^^iigan in the February preceding the^, 
July Institute, ihoAier.to meet .with certain of these persons aS an informal. 
Dlannl^iG: v^onrdttee. ^ At this meeting, fifteen or more peonle were given an ' 
ODDortunity to question Dr; McBride about the aDDroaches which he used .in his^ 
workshOD. - Considerable time was given to the subject of s^etting. up an evaluation 
technique which would at once be congruent, witR Dr* McBride's usual presentation, 
,aodJyi5ich.jjVoy2^^ tangible data for a research team. Since the 

research asnect- was necessarily compatible with the inservice asDect, the idea 
Qf a control 7To\p was considered unfeasible , and other approaches to evaluation 
were therefore to be exolored. Individuals from two universities offered to 
he In formulate, the research design. - • • , 

' Plans were subsequently conceotualized, and the resultis of the efforts of ' 
the research team conslvStinr. of doctoral ppraduate assistants and their advisors 
from the field of sTiecial education, >Iichir:an State Ufiiversity, were copiled; 
these results are therefore oresented as a significant oortion of this institute 
report. " • * 

Dr. "^cBride ^/as aware of the skepticism of these and other nrofessionals ^ 

nriof to nis acceptance of the co-directorship of the Institute. His meeting 

* 

vrLth the rroun in February ,did not appreciably diminish the skepticism, as was 
apparent by the fact that there v/ere few participants who applied from the 
metropolitan area. It should be noted that other pertinent educational oppor- 
tunities were bein^^ offered in the field of vision concurrent to th6 time of 
this Institute. ' / . . 

Details necessary for the conduct of the Institute were discussed* during 
Dr. McBride^s February visit. Mrs. Margaret Polzien, who ac'tp^ as co-director ^ 
and facilitator of 'the Institute, made plans with Dr. McBride to use the 
nichip,an School for the Blind as a site. The availability^ of materi$as/in the 
library at the Michir^n Schoo^.for the Blind, as well as at the^ State Library, 
for the Blind and Physically Flandl capped, also located in Lansing, were factors 



in this selection../". ■ • . - - • . 
V^v/■W p^Brli aWd that cert'airi/ither.mt^als teproYidea, for exarnple, 
st^pofoam in- varioS? shapes and_ lizes.,' andlar p^duct, to enablfe a person to 
pa^s rapidly' '.These were supplied. One eleijent to'wh^ch more care-i4^- ' 
beeiv given was trte. hei^t of tha worHing^area for ■pai^ticipants.. Mc^'- cases, 
the readers felt that their n&t^ials needed t'a he, lower th0>the. usual desk or 

tafele height/.- . " - •• '■ " , ' 

.... • ^Organ^?atienkl' planning began soon after .the ^ruary meeting. Contact' was 
■'made with -all.." teachers' and'teacher counselors, -of -the blind and partially seeing 

in pubUQ an^A fbsi.iential ,s6hools, as well' as' with' professional blind persons. ^ 
'in education ana -rehabilitation.- On^Aprj^.I twenty-ninth the infonnation letters 
..arfe apDlicatlpn f-oniB'-=Were''made^avkl^lq throughout the state .\ (5ee pages K 3. 

• invitational, and infqrraatidnal materials "were, mailed to prospective ap- 
plicahfe 4 June f4fteerith^(see.pages A 5.and A 6). At this -same time.^.memo of 
'nrogress.,^nd iiirormation was sent to all-members ofthfe planning committee and^' 



-InteWstea admini3tj2^tlveper'sonnel, (^ee pagg-'A. 7) - - ^ 

■ • Iv/enty^six jtr olica^ions were -received?"' Only se\^enteen-persons actually '\ ^ 
participated. X)na,j:.aHicipant indicated' hi^ interest but was able to at^^nd ' ■ 

for the "first we4;k «nly. • \ , ' - ^ 

- /- V *\ • • ■ ' ' 

■ .14e«^wfuleS member^ of. the research planning team at the .University .were 

proceeding -,t6 refine, their pl'ans. for i(ivolving ke^ persons from the fields of • 

reading ar«i bf special ■education'at the University: Strategies for jDrocessing 

rnfortiia4ort -misider^ essential 'to their task of evaluation were devised. ■ Team 

membor.^^ perceived th^ opportumty to make this study to be a valuable and' • 

.practical- means of sharpening their own , t-esearch expertise. 



^'y/ 'A* . * * \ ^ . • ' * * . ^ ' ■* ♦ ^ * 

•/' - Combined meetings of the* university research tfeam vdth the* Institute 

\ directdr and the state consultant were held in order ?o conplete and « finalize 



details "oribr to ^th^! opening, of., the Institute on July. 2, 1973. , / 
• V ' ^ . ' ^ * - " , Arselia s\ Ensign. Ph-D* 



Consultant for the 'Visually • Inpaired 
Michigan Department of Education ' • 
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• » f}' . EVALUATION OP Plt)CEDURES ' >■ 

5y Dr. yearl'G. McBride ' ; ^ 

f . • 

INSTITUTE IN BRAI^ SPEED READING 
MICHIGAN SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
■ ■ • ' • ' LANSING 

- ■ . ^ ^ ■ • JULY 2 - JULY 13. • 

' An Evaluation 

'• . • - by ■ 5" 

Dr. Vearl G.. McBride, Co-Director ^ * 

» ^ ' 

The 'ten-day program' began- with the Research and Evaluation. Team 

administering a test to obtain the reading rate and comprehension*' scores of* 

the twelve blind students ^d the five sighted students who had sifgned up as^ 

participants. ^Ali of the participants read the test in braille wnether they 

were sighted or blind. This in itself was a disturbing factor from the 

beginnin^^*^ It soon became obvious that the sifted people, in this instance, 

were the ^npre* hanjiicapped. However / throughout the course these five people 
«'•'»* * 

practiced re-ading print rathec, than braille. ^ 

The course began with the usual dis^li^ion coRceming the. need foi^ 
everyone to' be able tp read better, and the fact that present reading methods 
do not appear to be me^tinn our n^ds. It was pointed out that the average 
ratp of reading braille is only about 90-110 words a minute, with many 

people f^eline that this rate is incorrect, i.e. | that it is too»high. 

The practice then began. The students were told that they were to 
►Tiove .their hands/oyas^ rapidly, over the pages, in any manner they wisi^^,* but 
they were not supposed :to "understand, or attempt to identify, the words. 
Instead, they were 'to 'get in the habit of "moving their hands/eyes rapidly. 
Later they would work for understanding, bat little by little until finally 
full cbmprehensipn would be the goal, along with increased reading speed. 



Discussions were .held concerning the many different ways -people ha\;e 

of moving, their hands/eyes over the pages. It was found lhat no two people 

used. exactly the same movenent', although there were' some movements that were 

similar. All had been* taught to go in a left to right -direction, then with 

a return sweep fnim ri^ht to left. Some haTd beeir taught to use only one 

finger (the index finger) of one hand, sone had been taught to use t^e 

index finger of each hand. A few used two fingers of each hand, i'.e.,' the 

index and middle fingers. No one used more tnan two fingers on each hand.. 

The participants were encouraged to experimpijt with different hand/ 

eye'novements, and to try to use more fingers in different ways. , 

Here I must interject a c'bmment relative to our present methods of 

.teaching reading to the b^nd^'and sighted. .This thought was also expresseci 

to the participants.. We assdme th^t learning to read is a very difficult 

process. Often it^s .pointed out that it must be diffi-plt because so many 

people fail to master the process. Yet a child learns to talk and we simply 

expect him to do that and are not; at all surprised when he. does so. In 

reading, however, we assemble all of the most expensiv^;..:niatei*ials and^equip- . 

ment we can and strive mightily, we think,- to teach a.dM.ia;to read, Some- 

"* ' ' ."' 

times.- he does' and sometin^s he- does not, -and then we wonder why. 

' Would it not be fair to say that learning to read is no more difficult 

a process than" learning" to talk?" If -this is true ,^ it would behoove ws to' 

utilize the. same processes used in learning to talk.^ Those processes: consist 

of exposing the child to'hundreds and even thousands of wo rdst: every d%. 

Deprive him of the opportunity of .hearing these words and we deprive him of,.' 

speech. - ^ • 

This is. exactly the processyve should use in teaching children or _ 

adults, blind or sighted, i.e., expose them to hundreds and thousands of 
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'braille or print words every- day. This is what we attempted to do in this 

Institute. We wanted each participant to experiment in encountering the 

wo^ds in any manner that was jnost comfortable for him and that would bring ^ 

about the best results. . The teaching was based on the principle of individ 

ualized learning, or individualized reading. It was also based cn the 

assumption that no two people' .move their hands or eyes in the same manner 

'/ ' ' , ' * 

or, in other words, that no two people learn in the same manner. (A step- 

by-step procedure will be given l^ter in this paper* ) - 

The principles and procedures discussed above, sane and sound though 

they appear, sjlj^ to be in opposition to the generally used and, ^tccepted 

' -^i * " * • ^ - ' ' ■ - 

njethods and ohiloairohies in the 'educational world, Th^ ceil-by-cellV 
letter-by-lett^c; sound-by-sound approach was,.' therefore, the technique 
utilized by niany of the participants. This .approach we h'ave dignified in 
na?ne recently by calling it "de-codinp." One problem in this case, howe<rer 
was that too -nany of the participants, having been taught to decode, per- 
sisted in it long after its effectiveness had disappeared, if, indeed, it 
had ever been effective at all. This was especially true of many of the 
older participants* They felt this was the way they should read, that this 
v5^as the only way t6 read* It appeared that we were not about to "teach 'old 
dons-new tricks*" 

This in itself could be a detriment to their improvement! -Some of 
tnem were quite..vocal about it ^nd it appeared that their pessimism was 
rather contagious. Some of the others accepted what their elders were 
saying, and the lamentations were too frexjuent to be anything but discour- 

We continued to stress the need to experiment with new or different 
techniques of moving the hands /eyes, and of increasing rate* It appeared 



thaf the five sighted print readers in the Institute were more willing to 
attempt new patterns of eye movement then were some of the blind readers. 
The former made more than fair progress in their reading of print material* 

Of special interest tc? us was the oase of one of the braille readers 
who, with the' aid of some magnifiers, was able to read print. He had been 
practicing entirely with braille books, when one evening he decided to 
"^peedreading" ia print, , To his surprise and delight he found that/He was ^ 
reading'more than <en times his braille reading rate as shown ^ojr the pi;:e- 
test. He volunteered this information to the other participants. 

" ' rfe have only his word for this. However, if his corpments are truei 
it should be a matter o'f real interest to us, and a thjLng which should, be 
researched, /rfe know, from past experience that many> kinds of transfer have 
occurred in raoid learning that have exciting implications and ^ppsSibilities 

This writer does not feel that the Institute' was^ as successful as 
it might have been. He is presently conducting hi^fifth workshop or; 
institute of this^ kind . and 'perhaps is in an. "^advaritageous. position to analyze 
the Ilichigan program. The four otner programs hSve been termed "eminently 
successful." Th^s analysis is given' primarily to serve as a possible guide 
or a watchword should future institutes />f a 'Similar .kind be considered. 

The Institute was cast in an aylrnosphere of" doubt and misgivings on 
the part of some. The extreme caution with which the group which met in . 
February of 1973 gave its reluctant 'blessing was indicative of this. Ques- 
tion: Was this atmos^hefe in any^t^ay, , directly or indirectly, passed oft to 
'the participants? This question -is posed inasmuch as there was a lack of 
optimism from the first day of thV^nstitute. One shoulcf not 'call it 
pessimism, but certainly there was hot optimism. The writer cannot but 
contrast this with the atmosphere of fun and excitement and the feel of 



y^^pgress prevailing in the present vorksl\bp now underway in Utah. There is 
^ Aio foreboding of gloom as there wa^ in Lanifing, . ' r ' 

In the three previous workshops, as in the present onff, the partici- 

I * • . • ' , . ^ 

pants were rtoj -asked to keep* a daily record or log of theit* activities-, 

• ' ■ , ^ ^ 

feelings, and analyses. A rather elaborate report was required^ each day of 

the Lansing grouo. Not^nly was it quite trre-consuming, but it also . 

. encouraged the participants to enlarge upon their fears and doubts. It^ 

' encouraged^ threm to* discuss their liopes and aspirations, too, but it appeared 

to the writer that more often than not the i^egative was expressed in' the 
•* ' . . • , 

> - A'' 

logs irxi're^, than was the positive. The participants' also discussed their ^ 
loss/ w^th. 'one another which heloed to further accentuate the doubts. Those 
niost .pesjgimistic were consistently most vocal. It was obvious that ^the 
pessimism was "catching," and that there was comfort being taken by many-of 
the doubters,' or a jcase of misery loving, company. ^ 
' . The value of .paying the participants in the Institute is seriously 

questioned by this writer! Again, in the other four program^ no remunera- 

• tion vca^.^^warded' the participants nor wj.ll be <Jbne in a sixth one coming'up. 
^During the » past eleven ydars the writer has conducted more than 275 classes * 
in rapid reading. In that time he has found a very few people who have 

/ benefited firom the. course when they have been allowed "to ride'^free." .Their 

' ' \ d • 

.incentive has been removed. No one had to be concerned with getting rfis 

* ■* " 

money's worth. Outright payment for learning should be looked Upon with a 

*" ' . * 

jaundiced eye if we expect to get the best results. 

The Research and Evaluation Team, under the direction of. Mr. Harold 
Weiner^ should, be highly commended for its sincere efforts. There are some , 
aspects of their work which should^ be questioned in retrospect-. First, they 
made themselves too readily available to ^tlj^e participants during the day. 



atTOsphere that rapid braille reading' was' pos3ilxU^/-f or sooe, perhaps, "but I 



"want to under st^d." ; ^ \ / ' 

The same techniques, utij^^d J^|:the .^a^tiqipa|^^while ";jnreading" 
(i.e., for speed: only with no corapreheijif or)''^ were supposed to.be those used 
when reading for compare he nsi on. ' Again ^'y refused to follow these 

instructic5ns despite the fact t*at. they^w^re repeatedly told that failure 
to do so would result in low scores. * . - • * 

The writer does feel that in many respects the Institute was success- 
fui. Most of the participants seemed to feel that they would' be able to 
pass-on to their pupils thQ skills* id^ which they 'theiiBelves were being 
instructed. ,After all, this was ^e of the two principal objectives of the 
Institute, the other being that of helping the participants to improve their 
own skills in reading' braille. The results that some 'had. in working with, 
the clUldren who were brought 'in the'.seccHid Week fo^,^ief instruction were, 
it is hoped, indicative of what the pupils of the participants can do. 

* Fallwin^ the instruction's explicitly will bring improvement. For 
the benefit of those who may ^ead^this evaluation booklet and wish -to improve 
their own reading, and also for the record, a step-by-step procedure is 
given below. To close this out, let it be remembered that "when all else 
fails, follow the instructions." ' / ' 

. Step I . Be enthusiastic and remain conv£ncect that you ^AN increase 
your reading rate whether, you are blind, partially sighted or sighted..^ ' 
Step II. Secure a tiMng device that will measure time in sec^tjnd^,* 

A stove timer or an eg^ timer will do* \ ' * \* ; 

i . ' : 

Step III .* "llave on hand several easy'.(nothing above fourth or fifth 

N grade level) reading books. . 



* o 
Sitmosphere that rapid braille reading' was' pos^ibuU^'-f or some, perhaps, ''but I 



"want to xmderstciftd*" 



The same techniques, utilized J?|:the ^jartiqipag^vwhile ";inreading'» 

. ; • V - 

(i*e», for speed: only with no cofiprehed^oi)'^ were supposed to.be those used 

/ * • I * . 

when reading for comprehension.' Again ,^^i^y refused to follow these 

instructicJns despite the fact t-feat. they^wi^re repeatedly told that failure 

. to do so would result in low scores. . . - • ' 

» J, • 

The writer does feel that in many respects the Institute was success- 
ful. Most of the participants seemed to feel that they would' be able to 
oass-on to their pupils th^ skills' irt^which they *theinselves were being 
instructed. .After all, this was ^e of the two principal objectives of the 
Institute, the other being that of helping the participants to improve their 
own skills in reading braille. The results that some had. in working with, 
the ctUldren who were brought 'in the* .second week fo^'^ief instruction were, 
it is hoped, indicative , of what the pupils of the participants can do. 

' Following the instruction^ explicitly will bring improvement. For 
the benefit of those who may i/ead^this evaluation booklet "and wish 'to improve 

* i 

their own reading, and also for the record, a step-by-step procedure is 
given below. To close this out, let it be remembered that "when all else 
fails, follow the instructions." ' / ' » 

Step I . Be enthusiastic and remain conv£nce<i that you^vCAN increase 
✓ • 

your reading rate whether, you are blind, partially sighted or sighted.,^ ' 
Step II . Secure a. timing device that will measure time in secfonds,. 

A stove timer or an eg^ timer will do. ^ ; 

St ep III .' llave on hand several easy -.(nothing above fourth or fifth 
\ grade level) reading books. . ' 
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Stfep IV... . Have someone tiine yq^ to see -how fast you can encounter 

all of the words on one page. Start with 'five seconds and work down , 

attempting.tb move your hand3/eyes faster each time. In this effort, -you 

are to encounter the words only^ with NO ^attempt to understand what' the. " 

words are saying. NO COMPREHENSION! Move your hands' aver the page in any 

manner ;^u wish, i.e., across the page, straight down, straight up, spiral- ^ 

ing, zig-zagging, etc. Try to use both hands and' 4s' many fingers as you 

can. Your goal now is to encounter as many words'^ as possible in the short- 

est. period of time without understandirjg their meaning. 
/ ' * * ' . 

' ^ Step V . . Now have your helper time you for fifteen to twenty seconds 
as you move from page to page rapidXy, again with no comprehension and 
attempting to keep from saying the words in your mind. , Note: We have been 
taught vfery succeTssfully to subvocalize the ^ words. Now we are asking you to 
"kick" this habit as much as possible. This can be helped by moving' your . 
hands /eyes 'so fast th'at you cannot say the. words in your mind. You are also 
developing the habit of moving your hands /eyes more rapidly. ^When you have 
finished with a^age and. are re^dy to turn it,\you must turn.it swiftly and 
go right on to. the next page(s). l5^h*t casuall^ or'.slowly tura the pages. 
However., you must encounter all of the words hfefpre turning the page, 'but 
once having finished with, the page. Get Rid of\It' . * 

step VI. Continue this process for two days, e>q)erimenting often. 



\^with new hand or eye movements * Tr<y to fin3 new way? of moving the hands ^ — 
or eyes. Practice. at least an hour a day in ten to.tvJ^enty minute periods, 

— ~ y 

or whatevei; the time best suits your particular' situation. .Try to go faster 
•5#ach time, again without saying the woi^ds in your mind. 

^ 'Step VII Go over the same pages again and 'again. On the third day 
of pratticfe, begin to try to understand- some of the words.* Try to answer ^a 
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few -questions, such as "who," "where," "how'^many ," "what-^lor," etc. Do 

not try to understand more than two or three words aa a page, .We call this 

"bits and piecesi' comprehension. You are not^ to attempt to make any sense 

of the "story,- but -only to recognize a few words. You will be tempted to 

slow down at this point, but refuse to do so. There will be time for slow- 

♦ 

iag down later. Remember, you. are supposed to be encountering the words in 
any direction, and with as many fingers as will be best for you. This may 



include the use *of the thumbs, ^Isa. Some, people-have fouRd that in sweep- 
ing the pages, the outside edges of the thumbs can be effectively utilized 
in recognizing Words. ^ 

Step VIII. Remember, you are going over the same material .again "and^ 
again. Now,' as you continue this, try to add new words to' those ^ have 
already recognized. Continue this until you begin to get "a little sense out 



of The storf.' We call this "general cornprehension ," or *^e thread of the ' 
story.". In this process (after about "^wo hours of "bits and pieces")* you 
might feel that you need to slow down a little to understand better. Okay, 
slow down a bit, and/or change your pattern of encountering Jthe words.^ Con- 
tinue going over the sam% page's rapidly, trying to. add new information to 

what you already have gained. You might jagnt to'decrease your rate in some 

" 'i> ' . . • 

places, then speed up in others. Note: Some of you will find that you 

recognize sorr^ things'as you are reading but have lost them by the end. of. 

the timing.^ /This is natural, but with cont:^ued practice the proble m will 



dispippear or will b^ lessened.. Figure' your rate of Teadiilig on a per mxnUte 

• ''■ ■' • > . • ' 

basis now.v • • , ' 

. Step IX .^ Begin each practice session with "warm-up" exercises, i-je. 
with two or thre^||0-50 seconds or "spe^d only" with no comprehension. Then 
mcJ^ into comprehension, trying for more . cpmi)^ehension each day. Hove into 



* . . .10 

'more difficult books now, books whicTi have more words per page. Select the 

kind that you enjoy most, but do not choose the most diffipult yet. 'Hove 

/ ■ • .... 

up in the level of dif ficulty ^ only as you feel you should. As you gain 
. more understanding perhaps you can go even faster. There will be tijnes when 
you should slow down a little more for better comprehension. Flexibility 
becomes important now. Adjust your rate to S4*rt y6ur needs. By now, how- 
ever J you should feel uncomfortable to read at your old rate. 

Step X. You may wish to. change' the position of your reading materials 

« * 

to accommodate,.your particular way of reading. This is an iiiportant consider** 

atix>n. We have found that pieces of foam rubber cut in various sizes and 

shapes. are helpful in adjusting the materials., Remember to figure your l?ate 

of reading from time to ti\ne and- also to relate to someone what you have 

read. Have the person then ask you questions about the selection. Read for 

. ' . » ... I r"^ ' . ' " 

as much as .a mljTute or two at a. time for this pur.pose. \ ^|^adually increase 

the length of the timings. ' . • 

» ' / ' 

Step XI .. *Begin, to^ think ia-^terms of Main Ideas, of Sequence of 

Ideas and Main Characters and the Relation^ship of the Main Xlharacters to the 

Story. Pick a selection and try to read it in a given length of, time. Work 

for "book report" comprehension. Why did the 'author writ^ as -he did?. Did 

^ you feel a part of the story? Did you get "invol^ced".?. Did you enjoy.it? 



Why? 



As you prac^rice you might become discouraged*, especially in the 
beginning.. But "be not .discouraged, neither be thou dismayed," for as you 
^.continue diligently to practice, success will be yo6r|, But remember, it 
must be^ done on a daily i^asi^^ otherwise it will fail. 

/ ^. „ 'In conclusion, let me add that I do not believe that we teach chil- 
dren reading in school. I believe, rather, that we teach them S-L-O-W 

22 ' • • 
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reading in school. Real reading is faster reading and more in keeping with 
the way the brain operates. This is true whether they be blind or sifted/ 
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Introduction ' * . * 

e *' 

"*'a major problem with which braille readers have had to contend is the 
slowness of the tactile reading method. Hopes for speeding up this process* 
have recently been stimulated by the writings of Dr. Vearle G. McBride ^nd 
accounts of his successes with workshops for braille reSiders.' This paper 
reports an evaluative study*of a workshop conducted by Dr. McBride in . 
Lansing, Michigan; July 2-13, 1973. 

Background ' > ' 

Df." McBride (1974) has stated, regarding a braille reading workshop 
he 'conducted in 1972, that: , n. ' 

^» "The average rate 6f' the braille readers at the'^ginning 
' ' of the workshop was 135 wpm ... At the end of the two ' *^ • 
weeks, the average was 710 wpm: (p. 9) ' 

.The .mean gain in this study was, thus, over 400 percent . He reports -as the 
/grXitest braille reading gain. that of one woman who increased her score from 
"^i^^ wpm to 1,600 wpm, stating that her comprehension at the second rate was, 
"not quite as good." ^ ^ ' • 

Berger (1972) cites an article by McBride in which eveiv greater gains 

are> reported: ^' • H ' * ' » . • 

'/ McBride says that he taught high school students to read 
T * " .Cprint)> "in French and Spanish at spee;i«^-,up . to ^30 ,000 words - ' 

• a minute". a - group of 18 second grade chilidren, "the 

' reading scores , from' second grade >ooks ranged from 2,248 
'".L- " ' . ,-words a" TOinute with/lOO p^rc^t comprehension to 34,788 words 
/a minute with 90 percent comprehension, (p. 183) »^ 



It is difficult to imagitie reading rates of taes^ magnitudes: at 

these speeds, ^the reader would be turning pages very rapidly. Obviously, 

the measurement of rate must^be accompanied by some estimate of comprehension. 

Reg'ardiug his eval^tion of comprel^easion, McBride ^(1974) states:. ' 

They were questioned orally about their reading. Thi^ method 
is not considered scientific despite the fact that it 
elicits much more satisfying information about the person's 
comprehension than *'does the usual standardized set of 
questions, (p. 10) - ' ' ^ 

Rapid reading pethods have recently been evaluated in a controlled 
study. Wallace (1973) conducted a study usip'g A8 legally blind' print and 
braille reading adults to determine^ the effects of rapid reading * instruction 
alone, and rapid reading instruction combined with recognition tr^irfing, 
on reading rate and comprehension. He"" concluded that rapid reading in- 
struction, with or without recognition training, may be used to signifi- ^ 
cantly increase the reading rate of legally blind adults. .Data from this 
same study (Crandell and Wallace, 1974) support the conclusion tjjat 
instruction in rapid reading "... does not decrease comprehension of , 
braille materials read." .(p. 17) " " V 

While Crandell and Wallace dp not dwell on the^ niagnitude of reading 

rate gaifis, but are content to report significant interactions in an ANOVA 

table,^ consideration of the magnitude of- the gains in their study, and in 

the present on^, are ^necessary fair interpreting the ;neaning of the results. 

For example,' Maxwell *^and Mueller (1967) describe ga|ns to be expected merely 

• ^ ' t ' .J 

on the basis^of the focusing of attention on reading, .sj^ed: 

The idea that one can improve hid reading* rate as measured 
" by tests without taking a reading course has been- 
^ ■ suggested by a number t)f investigators * * * ^or example, 

Laycock reported that students ''requested to read a * 
passage as fast as possible without "sacrificing com- 
prehension" showed a AO percent rate gain over their ^ 
^ previous teste's reading rate* 

* ' - , ' 
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In a recent g-tiidy ,'Tiaxwell found that* college' students 
read significantly faster on a reading *test when told 
to increase their reading rate. She also reported that 
subjects given a handout describing techniques for im- 
proving reading speed and, admonished to practice daily 
for a week read significantly .faster on- posttests than 
did controls, and did not lose comprehension. This 
study raises the question of how much of the reported 
gains in reading programs are a function of . set and 
suggestion, rather than ^ result of training and 
practice- . » ' (p» i84) 

Maxwell and Mueller then liken these gains to placebo or Hawthorne 

effects- 
Reports of the percent of gain to be expected as a result of any kind 
of^ instruction des^igned to increase reading rate vary widely. - Tremonti *(1964) 
reported a study , utilizing a comprehensive approach to teadiing speed 
reading where a variety of techniques and materials were used. . 

, . in reading college textbook materials, the average 
^ increase has been 168 percent in rate and 15-20 percent 

in comprehension. On easier m^erials, 'the average reading 
' rate improved 175 percent and:^10-15 percent in .comprehension." (p. 18) 

• In the above quotation, the figures indicating rate increases refer 

to gains of 68 percent and 75 percent, respectively. 

At the lower 6nd of the scale of expected' Improvement, Maxwell and 
Mueller • -(19671)' reported a study in which there were rate increases of 
23 percent and 32 percent for. two groups of university students completing 
a 36-hour reading course. / * - ^ 

These earlier studies provide a frame of reference for evaluating the 
magnitude of the gains found in this study. For fexample^^ if reading rate gains 
are, roughly, of the order of 40 percent or less, the possibility that they 
may be-accounted for on the basis of what Maxwell and Mueller refer to as 
"set 'and* suggestion" cannot be excluded, . If they are in a- range of up to 
75. percent, as in the Tremonti report, they fall within the expectations 
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for any of a variety of comprehensive training approaches designed to 
increase reading speed. If, on the pther hand, th^ average percentage 
gains are in the range of 400 percent reported by McBride, the unique 
efficacy of his approach would be supported. 

When it wa^ learned that Dr. McBxide had accepted an invitation from 
the Michigan Department of Education to conduct a rapid reading workshop 
[for braille readers., a team of evaluators from Michigan State University 
was invited to develop a var:^ty of procedures to determine the effective- 
nes^ of the workshop. 

Purpose of tTie Study 

The purposes of this study 'were; (1) to investigate the e^ffects of 
the works^hop on the reading rates and comprehension of the braille- 
reading participants, (2) to describe the methods of instruction that were 
used, and (3) to secure from the participants subjective reactions to' 
various aspects of their experience. 

^ Description of the Institute 



Institu te Structure . " ; ' ■ 

'The institute met for |0 days with a weekend break" in the middle when 
.the participants Went home. They met With Dr. McBrijie approximately three 
to three and one ^half hdurs each morning for ijjr^ruction and practice under 
his supervision. Following lunch, they were asked to practice, without 
McBride' s supervision, what they had learned in the morning. Further* 
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practice was required each evening* On the sixth and seventff^ days, some 

/ 

students from the Michigan School for the Blind were brought in during the 
morning and the participants attempted "to teacfi them the procedures that 
they had learned up to that point. - 

/ 4 . ' • ^ 

^ t * ' 

Participants 

Information concerning the Institute was distributed to local school 
"districts and organizations of and for the blind in the State of Michigan. 
Participation in the 'institute was limited to persons who met one of the 
following criteria: . . • ' ^ •» . 

a. blind or partially sighted teachers of the visually impaired 

b^ sighted teachers of the visually impaired 

x. b^ind professionals in the field of vision 

d. blind individuals * - ' 

Twenty-two applications were received, all of which met one of the above ^ 
criteria. Of the twentyrtwo respondents, sixteen completed the Institute, • 
one left after one week ;:o fulfill other obligations, and five chose not to 
participate in the Institute. A breakdown of those completing the Institute 
i s as follows: *^ . • ' 

2 blind or parj:ially sighted teachers of the visually, impaired 

5 sighted teachers of the visually impaired 

4 blind prpf essionals in the field- of vision 

r 

6 -blind college students (5 undergraduate, 1 graduate) 
There were ten females ^and^^even males. The group was paid for their * . ^ 
participation in the Institute, and housing was provided for those who 
needed it at the Michigan School for the Blind. • 
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Methodology 



Research Design • » . 

The above 'purposes suggest several maicrr questions with which the 



design is ^concerned. They are discussed. i|i turn* 

I- ■ ■ . 

Reading Rate Gains 

Do the subjects show appreciable gklhs in braille reading V^t^es 
without a counterbalancing loss iir /comprehension ? . 

For this question, a simple one-grcfup* pretes t-posttest design, in- 

volving measures of reading rate ant^cpmprehension, was used. Twoiposttests 

were a4ministered: one immediately^' ^llowing training, the oth.^r, one 

I'V . , * 
year later. * ^ ' 

Obviously, this one group d^'sigVi is i,nadequate to the task of con^rolli 

independent variables. Res ttfijftion of research resource^ prevented the 

use of control groups.. HowjevfeV, it was dd?:"ided to-measure gains even with 

the limitations of this design in view of the existence of studies, such 

as those cited above ^ wh-lm'^'provide some frame of reference for evalifating^ 

the gains obtained in ',th^^/ study. [ ^ - i 

Description of the ^|'^th^yd■ . ■ ^ 

What was the McBflde method (the experimental treatment) as manifested 
• in this InstitQt.e ? . , , . " 

Thifi^-^iuestion r^flpcts the 'cortcaf?! pf the ^evaliiators that the p^;ogram b 

adequately described. An adequate description' would include two major / 

elements: (.1)1 what McBride did as the instructor and (2)^ what- the students 

did in res'ponsfe to instruction. ' . 

.11 ' ' - ' ' ' 
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J^iw* There was also an evaluational component to ihis descriptio/i of the 
training program. The intent. was to answer the further question: How do 
the methods and procedures used here relate to othfer work in the field of 
rapid reading? 

To answer these questions, the following strategies were incorporated 
i-n the research design: . * . • 

1. evaluation of video tapes of the instructional program by , 
recognized experts in the field of reading- from Michigan 

' " State University • ' 

2. time-sampling observations of the subjects' task responses 

3. summary review of daily logs require^ of institute subjects 
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Subject Evaluations ^ • ^ ' « 

What were the attitudes of the subjects regarding McBrides methods ? 
What were the attitudes of subjects regarding braille? 

Spep-ific quesitions on the interviews and daily logs were designed to 

provide an overview of the subjects^ perceptions of their experience. 

I 

I 

Subjects j ♦ " 

The subjects, of this sti^dy were those 12 partidipants of the Institute 

^ } 

who were blind.^ The five sighted participants used jbraille only as a teaching 
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thod acid it was felt that reporting their gains in] rate cf redding would 

r - • • ' 



be .tangential to the purpose. of the study. 

Measures and Procedures . / " '-i 

Reading Rate Gains 

The instrument used foj: the study was a brailleli test:. The Diagnostic 
Reading Test: Survey Section (Science Research Associates, Inc., 1947). 
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This^tert was recotDmended by, and secured from, the American Printiiig 

House for the Blind as an appropriate tool for use with adult braille readers. 

Th^re ^are two equivalent forms o*f the test, e^^i^abput 1500 vzords in 

length. The texts of the two passages are factual stories. 

^ * Instructions to the'^subjects were: ' - • 

* R^ad'as rapidly as yqu can and still understand what you 
• . read. When you finish reading, you will be asked .to 

. answer questions on the material you have read* ♦ 

To control for possible differences in the • aiteimate fomfe of the ^ 

test (Forms* A and B),, the subjects were randomly assigned »to two groups. 

The groups were then given the tests in the ' following order: 

pre test pos ttest delayed posttest 

Group L • A- • B A . ^ 

Group II . ^ B. , A ' B • 

It will be noted^that since it was. necessary to give subjects the ^ame 

form of the test for both .pretest and delayed posttest, there was a 

possibility of practice^ effect. J t»xwas assumed that .this effect would be 

minimal given the one ^ear time lapse and the type of fictional reading 

passage use(f» This assumption was confirmed by the finding that the mean 

comprehension scores obtained in the delayed posttest were Iqwer than those 

obta-ined in the pretest,, suggesting that the passages had, in .fact, been 

largely forgotten, . . • * • ' 

The time required by , each subject' to' complete the test was recorded 

and the words per. minute (wpm) score was determined by dividing the number 

of wqrds in the pasfsage by the time taken to* complete the passage. Co^- . 

prehension was measured by a 20 item, multiple-choice test supplied by the 

publisher; the comprehension score was l4ie percent of questions correctly 

answered. Smith^and Dechant (1961), in an extensive review of the literature 
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oa comprehension and rate skills, con.clu^ed that "rate of reading has no 
meaning apart from rate of Comprehension. / . A valid appraisal of increase 
in reading, rate must be based upon increase in amount comprehended (p. 235- 
236), ^.Braam (1963) used the term, "effective, rate and suggested that it 
is necessary to include comprehension as a factor in equating and evaluating 
the rates at 'which materials are read. For purposes of" this study, a reading • 
rate measure that corrected for^ comprehension was used and labeled,., 'Effective 



words per -minute"* (ewpm) . The ewpm score was det^ived by multiplying 
wpm by the percent of comprehension for each subject (wpra x % comp. = ewpm). 
Thus, for example, a scorfe of 100 wpm with a comprehension score of 80% 
would produce a score of 80. ewpm. This method of correctinj^ r^te scores to 
reflect comprehension was also used by Peterson (1972). , — 

In considering the treatment of the data, it will be recalled that the 
research question relating to reading rate gains is concerned with "appreciabl 
gains," not m*erely statistically significant gains, Friedman two-way • 
analysis of variance was employed to demonstrate the statistiqal significance 
of the gains, but without control groups this statistical information _1 
cannot assist decision-making as to the relative contributions of .a "plaq.ebo" 
effect, 6f the mere decision to attempt to increase speed, or of ot*her ' , 

independent variables. It was assumed that statistically significant 
gains would occur; this was not a research question. The question is 
whether the gains are of a magnitude .to suggest the value of training tp ^ * 
increase braille-reading- speed and, specifically, of such magnitude as to f 
support McBride's claims " regarding the 'outcomes of his workshops. 

Description of the Method ' ■ ' ^ , * 



To secure a picture of McBride's method, the entire instructional portion 

I 9 

of the institute, approximately 30 hours, was videotaped. Portions of these 



tepes were then reviewed by' reading experts.^ The amount of time spent by 
these experts in reviewing the tapes varied from one hour to approximately 
lOT hours and represented a sampling from the, workshop, from beginning to end. 
Following viewing of the tapes^ each expert wrote a summary of his observations 
and reactions. Then a meeting of four of the experts was held. They dis- 
cussed their observations, as well as the written reports of the two absent 
members, in order to describe and assess McBride's mfithods, A tape was 
made of this meeting and a summary of the transcript was. submitted to the 
experts for confirmation of the content. * • 

A second type of descriptive information was obtained through formal 
observations. These observations were made at intervals throughout the ten- 
day institute by graduate students in reading. 'Individual subjects were 
observed for ten to thirty minute intervals and their actual performance on 
the task requited was recorded. In additibn, the observers noted other 
responses' of the subjects during the observation period.* A total of twenty- 
eight observations were made by five different observers. 

Finally, a third tyY>e of descriptive information was obtained through 
the subjects' daily logs of their in-^class and out-of-class behaviors. (See 
appendix for log form.) *The logs contained three sections: one for the 
morning sessions with Dr. McBride; one f or^ the afternoon practice .sessions 
and lone for the evening practice sfessiojis. Under each one of the sections, 
the subjects were asked to describe in full detail t^e instructions they were 
given, the activities they performed in response to .the instructions, and the 
length of time they were involved in each of those activities, (additional 
questions dealing with 'the subjects' altitudes concerning' the process will*' 
be described under ^'Subjects* Evaluations"). 



Dr^ Gerald Duffy, Associate Professo^r I^r. William Durr, Professor, Dr. Laura 

Roehler, Assistant Professor; .pr* George' Shermah, Assistant Professor; Dr." 
Byron VanRoekel, Professor; and Miss' fyciti Leyden, Instiructor. ' 
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It had-.b§en. intended that the ' logs would" be content -analyzed. • However, - 
some subjects failed to complete the logs in detail or skipped stome, items, 
because of these, missing data, .any coding system used for analysis would_ 
been invalid. Therefore, findings reported from the logs consist <^ subjective 
"estimates of the mb^iaj, responses of the group. 

Subjects' Evaluations ' „ - - . 

Interviews : All subjects were interviewed^ times coinciding with the 
administratioA of the pretest, post test, and delayed^^^^est^ The purpose 
of these interviews was to determine the effects of the Institu'fe^^n^the parr 
ticipants' -use of braille and on their attitude toward its use. . 

. The interview form, is presented in Appendix A, and is self-explanatory. 

LogsV in addition to the questions on the logs which related to the des- 
,cription of McBride's method, the subjects were asked to describe their feelings 
about- each of. the activities performed and to write general comments and 
observations for each of the three sections of 'the logs: fmoming, afternoon, 
and evening. 



Findings 

s 



> r 

Reading Rate Gams ^ 



The wpm, comprehension, and ewpm scores for the threlctest administrations 
are /shown in /Table 1. Mean scores are reported, for the nine subjects who cpm- 
Dieted 4il three tests and for the twelve subjects who completed only the pre- 
test and posttest. In Table 2 are presented the gain scares, and the percentag 
gains', -for the three comparisons of the three administrations of the test. 
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The Friedman Two-Way Analysis of Variance was carried out -for tjie niae 
subjects for whom there were, .comple.te.^data^. /The andiysis 'is presented in Ta,ble 

It shows significant .gains in ewpm scores. It is . apparent that signijEigance 
is generated by th6 difference between the pretest scores and the posttest scores. 
Training produced gains which were not lost after the lapse of^ one, year. • 

The information crucial to answering th^ research question as ^.tQ the^ 

"appreciableness" of these gaiiis is contained in the colifins repqrtiing tKe 

percentage gains in ewpm in Table 2.. .It will , be noted* that ewpm' gains ia.the - 

posttest- range f^om -r97. to' 58%; and in the delayed posttest ffom -5% to 63%, 

< ' . • • \ * - 

with mean'ga'ins- of 25X and 27% respectively. 

These percentag-e gains ar6 obviously' not of the magnitude claimed by l^cBtide; 
rather they are g4ins of a magnitude that previous researchers suggest cpuld be 



expected on the basis of changes in motivation, pr through a variety of train- 



's . 



ing jyrograms. 




Des^T4pfcion of the Metho d 

It was^ -discovered that the method's used by McBride witli the braille-reading\ 
subjects in this s^tii4y were later' descried in an. article in The New Outlook for 
the Bllad (McBride, 1974)>\The major thrusts pf-Kis training can Se summarized'* 
under three basic strategies. ^ 

The .first element of his method rel^<ed to what he referred to as^ "Step I." 
He started: 

Be enthusiastic and remain convinced that yotK ^can increase your 
reading rate. whether you are blind, partially s^gjited^ one sighted. ^ 

.(p. 10) 
' •• ' % 

The reading experts agreed ^^hat he attempted to develop this attitu^^sin a variety 
of ways; by his own enthusiasm, by anecdotes relating to successes of prev4;bus 
studepts,-,and by asserting .'in a variety of ways, the proposition which, he stated 
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Table 1 

Wpm, Comprehension, and Ewpm Scores 



■ -s 




Pretest 






Posttest 




Delayed PostCest 


-> 


■ wpra 


% Comp. 


ewptn 


wpm 


% Comp". , 


ewpm 


wpm 


% Comp 


. ewpm 


. 1 


158 


85 . 


1.34 ** 


194 


80 


155 . 


■250. 


80 ^ 


• 200 


2 


83" 


95 ■ 


79 


120 


"60- ■ 


72'. 


-94 


95 


89 


3 


* 120 ■ 


75 • ' 


90 


153 


65 


99 


151 


65 . 


98 


4 


' 83 


-90 


■ 75 . , 


188 


55 


103 • 


167 ' 


■ 50 ■ 


84 


5 


75 


75 


56 


92 


85 


78 


- ,107 ■ 


.85 


91 


•. 6 


116 


95 


'110 


151 


95 


143 


153 


lOQ 


153 


7 


27 


95 . 


. 26 


55 


75 


41 


41 


85 • 


35 


8 




90... 


-22 


31 


. 90 


. 28 


49 


7 s 


21 


9 


■■ 83 
1 


7'0 


■ 58 


100' 


85 • 


^85 


■101 


75 


76 


Mean 
for 
9 S's 


'85 


86 


72 


120 


11 


.89 


' 121 


79- 


■94 


10*.. 


121 


180 


121 


157 


10 


110 








11 
• 12 


33 
34 


95 
85. 


31.- 
29 


116 
44 


30 
■ 95 


35 
42 








Mean 
for 

12 S's 


80 


- 88 


69 


117 . 


74. . ■ 


.83- 









/ 



'^Tee sub'ject^^'were unable to participate in the 'delayed posttest. • 



"*For convenienpfi, ewpin ^scores have been rounded to the nearest whale number, 
and e^m Means' determined by summing the ewpm columns. ^ 
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Friedman Two-Way Analysis of Variance far Ewpm Scores 



Pretest 



Posttest 



Delayed Posttest, 



s 

— 


■ Ewpra^ 


Rank 


Ewpm- 


RankT 


• 

Ewpm 


Rank 


1 


T35 


• 

1 

» 


• 155 


: at— 

2 


ZOQ 


J 


2 


f 79 


<^ » 


/ z 


1 


89 


* 

3 


3'. 


90 




. 99 ' 


3 


98 


2 


4 * 


• .',75 


1 


103 


3 


84 


2 


5' 


56. 


1 




. 2 . , 


91 


3 


6 - 

* 


110 


1 ' 


143 


'2 


153 


3 


7 .- 


26 " 


" 1 


41 


3 . ■ 

t 


. 35 . 


2 






2 


28 


3 


21 - 


1 


9 




1 


85 


3" 


■ 76 , 







£R 11 




• 22 


21 






2^r2 . * . 121 




' 484 .. ' 


441 . 


* 


* 


* 

= 8,22 




■■■'/, 






< 


significant at alpha ?= 


.016 " ^ 
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in his article, "As you practice you might become discouraged, especially in- 
the beginning. But, 'be not discouraged, neither be thou dismayed, ' -for as 
you continue to practice diligently success will be yours.", (p. 12) . 
.■ . , One of the reading experts sumnarized this aspect of his approach as 

follows: ' 

He was using this idea of self- fulling prophecy . . He kept 
sayingl^'you will".; "I e5qject you will be able to do this and 
do^ that." 

T^e second element of - his approach, perhaps its central aspect, was- the . 

speeding up^f the physical act of getting through, "or "covering," the_printed 

>» ■ ■ - J. 

material without ^mprehe'nsion (he called this "unreading") . His instructions 

for "Step wire explicit as" they relate to'ljraille readers: 

Have '*Soineone tinfe you to see how fast you can, encounter all of 
the wor'Ss on one page. Start with five sec<»d^ and work down, 
attempting to^move yotir hands/eyes faster each time. In this. _ - 
. effort; you are to encounter the words only, with no^ attempt 
to understand 'the -words. Move your hands bver the ^age in any 
manner you wish, i.e,, across the page^ straight dpwtx, straight 
up, Jpiraling, zig-zagging, etc. Try touse bpth hands and as 
many fingers as you can. Your goal now is to encounter as many 
words as possible in the shortest period^of . time without under- ^ ■ 
standing their meaning. (p. 10) ^ - — "%!^ 

Each person was encouraged .to explore ancf develop his own. methods for achiev- 
ing this speed m "covering" the braille material, i^gain, McBride described 



whajt he would encourage; 



m 



Some" of the students used, one hand, son)e used two. Some used one 
■ finger, some used six. Some. used the edges of thetr fingers< some 
used the ed^es of the' thumbs. Some rea.d in one direction^ a few 
read in two directions simultaneously. ■ <p. 8) 

Some of the comments of the reading specialis.ts described this approach: 

. The audience's activities .on 'this first day were almost" entirely a 

- "matter of mechanics'. . . <to see) how fast .they could turn the ' 

• pages . . . Then he had them ga .over the pages with, their hands . *. 

... Th"?y;;did not 'recognize any words' as far as I could tell. They were 

iol-d -not to. . ' • ' ' ■ 

■ • . ,-..;;^:v-v., 

• - .S il-^ r assumed he was gdXng to start, put with (the fact.) that there 
- are' certaijo iypes ;of techniques, certain kinds of -things you havfe to 
' ' . -ar> ~ ■- ■• . - ■ ■ ■ " " 
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. . pay attention, to' ♦ ^ , when you 'are reading Bra'iile' ♦ ♦ What 

he was doing was. just ej^actly the same as (the approach used by) 
Evelyn Wood . ♦ getti*ig people to move their eyes over the 
page faster* ' • • 

. There was sequence to this* -first 'it was turning pages; first' 
slowly, then faster* The^ second strategy was going over the page 
rapidly with one hand ^» . ♦ They were going from left to right 
' and then 3II .of a sudden he said," "Why don't ydu go this way on , 
the first line of -Braille and go back the opposite way on the 
second line of Braille*" There was quite a bit of reaction to 
that*.and pretty^ soon he said, "Why don't you do it With two hands 
at a time," . ^ . . * 

These comments were supported by observor time-sampling of participant 

behav^ior* The following activities were observed: 

scanning the braille line using all of the fingertips of one 
hand, and of both hands 

going back and forth on two pages at Che same time, ^sing one 
hand for each page f • 

^ starting* from the mi/ddle of the page, movitlg the hands in 

opposite directions out to the^end of the line 

starting at the bottom of the page and m6ving to the top 

scanning one page with both hands in' a zigzag motion ^ 

moving hands as fast as possible across the''page 

These and a variety of other observed behaviors suggested tHat-McBride's 

directions were, in fact, conscientiously attempted by the majority of the par- 

ticipants* ' ^ ' * » 

* • 
An adequate discussion of the realities of this particXil^ application of 

•McBride/ s \program' must include some estimate of the diligence with which the sub- 

• #• . " . ' f * 

jects pqrsued their tasks* Analysis of the subjects' logs indicated that the 

subjects' understandings of the instructions given in the institute sessions were 

congruent with McBride*s published description of the steps in his niethod and that 

the subjSectS conscientiously attempted to foljow those instructions 'during all 

practice sessions* The following instru2tions were noted by the participants: 

' . / - 



0 
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, Isz day - cover page entirely with hapds; encounter all the words 

- develop confidenc-e to read fastjwidi comprehension 

- flip pages with abandon ^ 

- do not con^rehend (initial instructions); unreading for speed 
emphasized • ' , 

read easy, small-WQxd material 

- experiment to find--a comfortable technique 

- refrain from mentally pronouncing the words 

2nd day - try to pick up bits and pieces of words in the same amount of 
time; pick up one or two words on a page 
r read for speed during timed periods to warm up then look for 
, bits and pieces ^ 

' * 3rd day - try to get thread of story; pair up and tell partfner about the 
story 

- answer specific questions; what is book about in general 

- ,use some technique as when reading for speed only 

- if comprehension levels off, pick up speed again 

- set dJbfinit goals ^or yourself ^ 

- encounter as many words with bits and. pieces and tyirig a 
thread of the- story together .for 30 ^ecopds at a time 

* 4th day - read. for general comprehension along with" a few details ^ 

- readf'for more comprehension; for a book report comprehension 

- if sl(ccessful, try harder books or read faster 

5th. 6c 6th day - book report comprehension 

- read same material ovet-'-rnvtil understand it 

- read 1 minute for coinprehcnsiqn" only, 1 minute for bits and 
pieces, 1 minute for liLtle comprehension, 1 minute for 50% 
comprehension, and 1 minute. .for 70% comprehension 

7th day - read for speed, then bits and pieces, then general understanding, 
then book -report ^understanding 

- work for longer comprehension readings - 2 m^inutes or more 

- read the same way in and out of class 

« 

8th day - read for speed. and comprehension ,* , ' 

- read for involvement 

- incr^a<?e speed from 10- 101) v;ords more ^ 

- stop subvocalizing ^' ^ 

"9th day - use two books, read one tmtil you've reached a good stopping 
place, then switch, reread first book ♦ 
* - usual procedure' 

- read for detail ' ' - 

The daily logs also describe the^participants' responses to the instifuction 

given them, i.e., the logs describe the behaviors engaged in hy the partitipants 
* '• 

in response to directions given by Dr* McBride: 



1st day - gath,ered speed and was able to cover and turn pages rapidly 

- gave no heed to coCltprehenslon 

- practiced 2 hfours in evening (80 minutes, 20 minutes, 30 minutes) 

- e^qperimented with different tactile approaches, body position, 
and book planes * 

- practiced unreading _ ' - * . ♦ 

- tried four methods, held book in various positions, and tried 
to increase speed of turning pages 

2nd day - for speed I endeavored to cover as much material' as possible 

- read for bits and pieces for '20 minute intervals 

- first I read for speed 'and then read being .timed for 20 seconds 
trying to pick up the words 

- used method of goal setting number of pages 

- practiced trying. for bits and pieces, covering all of pages, as 
fast as possible ' t . 

- further efforts in speeding up the unreading process ... an 
attempt to find satisfactory methods of gaining bits and pieces 
of in f o rraa t ion 

3rd day - read for comprehension and speed, then told, partner what I picked 
' * up . 

- tried to read 2 pages at once method 

- read for the general thread of the story 

- comprehension seemed to level off so I tried to pick up more speed 

- practiced at comprehending with speed using short drills 

4th day - used different method of encountering ^ ^ 

- used a more difficult book 

- read for book report comprehension 

- slowed down to find a. smooth level for compreheAsioh reading 

- practied for comprehension without learning 

- slow down ... to get general idea of plot of story and be able 
^ to tell i-t ' ^ , 

5th day - used the same hand and finger movements both for speed and for y 
comprehension • ' * 

- attempted to keep my speed up and still read for understanding 

- worked with more difficult material , , 

- returned to ea;5ier material ' ' 

- told my neighbor what I had read 

- continued e^erinenting with the various methods of reading 

- read Return of the Native for several hours . » • prefer the , . 
steady from left' to right method~non6 of this "encountering" ' 
with speed or "bits and pieces" 
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6th day - conscious of sweep, o-f troublesome subvocalization ^ 

- practiced for .3peed. then comprehension 

- tried usipg my right hand as a reference 

- practiced finding bits and pieces as quickly as possible 

•f - practiced more slowly to find words and phrases for enjoyment 
and to find more information - 
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• 7th day - alternating speed with ^comprehension level 

- changed hand-reading motion . 

- worked with^roup, .timing for comprehension ^ ■ . ^ 

- worked on spebij^ills, bits and pieces^ and general comprehension 

8th dax - read for ccinprehepsion, trying to stop subvocalization^ 

- tried nQt to slqwi^own on longer readings 

- read on^ line atf^^jne, or else words begin to jumble 

- worked mainly on reading for book report comprehension 
reading exclusively, for comprehension at its fullest 

- changed reading material ,to see. if our speed held up - , 

- Vorked on speeding up the page turning * • 

9th day - not ^timing myself, since that interfers with my concentration 

- doing bits and pieces 

- worked on book report comprehension 

- practiced for detailed comprehension 
^ - read ^from 2 different 

- did just a little experimenting 

- - tried not to vocalize in my mind 
, - tried reading from 2 pages simultaneously 

- in the speed drills,'! used my fingers to read line by line 
rapidly rather than cover the page by sweeps 

\, - in comprehension drills, 'I pushed for speed, attempting to 
• \ ' _ , understand as much as possible at the^^speed aimed for 
- - sbeat more time with left hand readingmpre of the words 

^ Irt summary, the daily lx5gs supported McBride's description of his method, 
dncficated that" the participants understood the instructions, and revealed diligent 
efforts to follow those instructions.' . ' 

^ The third element p£ McBride's approach was the gradual intrpduction of 
attempts to develop comprehension^' He stated (1974): 

' On the third day t>'f practice, begin to try to understand sqjne o^ 

the words. (McBride refers to this as "Bits and Pieceis Compre-i 
hension/*) Try to answer a few questions,' such as "who," "where," 
"how many," "what color," etc. (McBride *refef s to this as "book 
report comprehension.") Do not try*J:o .understand more than two or 
' three words on a page . . . You will be tempted^ to slow down, but 
resist doing so. (p. 11) 

He then suggested going over the same pages repeatedly trying to^et "a littl 

sense out of the story" first and .then gradually increasing the breadth of compre- 

hension. McBride called this "getting the thread of the story." At the same 

time the student^was admonished to attempt to maintain speed, but "adjusting 

•your rate to suit your needs." ' - ^ * 
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AgairrTNthe observations of the instructional program reaffirmed McBride's 

published statStents. The followijig are representative of the comments of the 

^ I ' ' ' • - 

reading specialist regarding comprehension: 

He tells st;idents to try to measure comprehension, but as far 
as I xatr^EelL, he has no measuring .ins t^rument except that, after 
reading a passage they should* be dble- to give someone else a 
resume of vhat they have read ^ ' • 

He makes some v^gue references to- comprehension, which he des- 
cribes as. "tying things together." He does- not suggest even 
one way that the student can . . . measure "tying things together."' 

It was the consensus of the obseryors that the major emphasis of his instruc- 
" tion was on the spei^of covering the material rather than on its comprehension.^ 
No additional, techniques for developing comprehension were noted beyond the gen- 
eral kinds of instructions describJd above. , - 

Subject Evaluations *• ' ^ , : 

Interviews ' - • 

Responses to the interview are presented question by question. The first 
two questions ^re objective in nature, and the responses are tabulated.^' The 
Temaing five questions are open-ended in nature; responses to them are described , 
in narrative summaries. ^ y ' , ' 

*In the following discussion ^^be pretest, posttest, and delayed posttest 
interviews will be refeijred to, for the sake of brevity, as the first^ second, 
$ind third interviews. 

Question 1. Wfiat is your main mode of reading? Why? 

Question 2. What is your pteferred mode of reading? Why?*. ' 

* 4 

^ • The di5tribution of subjects according to their responses to the five choices 

available in both questions are presented in Table 4. It should be noted that 

^ "listening" is categorized as a mode of reading in Table 4. . This has beeri done ^ 

• • ' ^ 

to take Into afccount the fact that blind individuals may prefer to listen to 



^Y^IC Fomentations of . reading matter. • > 4T 
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Table 4 



Distribution of Subjects According 'to 
Their Choice of ^^aitl and. Preferred Modes of 'Reading 



Main Mode Preferred Mode 

(Question 1.) (Question 2*) 

■ c ' ' 

Interview Interview * 

^ 12*3 123 

Mode of Reading * . • , 



• Print 


I. 


2 


2* 


1 


• 3 


2 


lAvge Print 


• 0 


0 


0- ■ 


0 


0 


0 


Braille 


Q 


0 


0 


2- 


2 


0 


Listening 


- 2 


4 


3 


■ 3* 


5 ■ 


5 ■ 


Combination 


8 


6 


4 ■ 


5 


2 


2 ' 


- Total 


11 


12 


« 

9 


U 


12 


9 



In responding to Question 1, f none of t^he subjects selected braille as 
'their main mode of reading. Tv70 Subjects selected braille as their preferred 

mdde of I'eading on the fitst and second interviews; Tiowever, they failed to do 

' "i • ' ' . • ' 

so on the third interview.. * ^ ^-^-^ 

; lender the ^'combination" choice on the first interview, three of the subjects 

listed braille as one of their main modes of reading* On the second and third 

interviews two subjects who gave the combination choice listed braille as one 

of their main modes of reading. The' two subjects, who had Aot listed braille 

in ^he first interview combination choice/ listed a single mode (not brailJLe) 

of reading on the second and third interviews* ^ . 

On the first ihterview, fpur o^ the five subjects who listed the combination' 

choice as their preferred mode of reading included braille* Three of the^ sub- 

* ♦ jects chqse a single preferred mode of reading on the second interview, two of 

* - . * * 
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them dropping braille from ctheir list. The other' subject who listed a single 
mode of preferred reading on the second interview wa$ the one who had not 
included braille in his original combination-^ -Only one subject listed braille 
as ja part of the combination choice on the third interview. ~. 

Question 3 / Describe your individual technique when, reading braille. 

The responses to this question indicated that the subjects used techniques 
which are representative of the traditional methods of reading braille: i.e., 
using only the index finger o£ one or both 6f their hands, reading^ with_the 
index finder of one hand w,hile using the other index finger, as a guide, follow; 

ing a left-right sequence, and going from top to bottom. There were no ^ 

differences in the techniques described between, the three interviews. However, 
on the third, interview three subjects indicated thart they were quicker in flip- 
ping pages, and that their back-sweep was faster. _ i 

Question 4 ^ What do you think are some of the advantages* of usingTiraiU'e? . 

The subjects indicated that the advantages of using braille were portability, 
' . * . ' " 

independence, being able to reread with ease, done at" the users leisure, and 
allowing the oppotturfity to selec^t specific passages for reading. TJiere were 
no differences in the responses Between the three interviews. 

Question 5. What do you think are some of the disadvantages of using braille? 

The subjects indicated that the disadvantages of using braille were bulkiness 
of the jmaterials, slowness'and tedipusness of the reading, unavailability of 
current readings, and the difficulty of decoding new .and unfamiliar wor,ds. There 
were no differences in the responses between the three interviews .i 




The future benefits o? br^iLle as a result of the workshop were seen as the 
following: increased speed, better .teaching^ methods, ability to keep' up with • 
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professional literature, and elimination o^ the psychological barrier of thfe 

extensive time required for read-ing bra'ille. There were no differences in the 

responses between the first, second, and third interviews. 

Question 1 . Do you feel that you would use braille for obtaining informa- 
tion more frequently you could read it faster? 

On, the pre- interviews all subjects stated that they would use braille for 

- . obtainijig information more frequently if they could read it faster. On the post- 

^ interview all but one of the subjects responded "positively to this question. On 

the'^ delayed post- interview, five subjects responded that they are not presently 

using braille more frequently than before the institute. 

' ' : ■ ■ ' \ 

Logs - . . 

The following is a summary of the'siibjects* feelings, and other comments as^. 
they were recorded throughout the workshop: • ' ' - - - ' 

First Day . " V ^ : ■ ^ 

t^eneral feeling of confusion but optimistic about final outcome* There 
^ were several responses stating a feeling of being physically .tired. ''I 

. / " 1 felt very tired' (my biceps were becoming sore) and frustr^rted. How 

* . . could I improve my reading level if I couldn't even muster enough cbn- 

centratiott . . to sit- and read comfortably?"^' 
\ ' • ... ' ' ' . 

" Second Day ' * 

Feelingiof frustration-and confusion generally cojitinued though two^ 
subjects,-^tated that they felt more confident about the final outcome.-- 
One subYect stated that he felt more time should be spent on present- 
ing the^^ebnc'epts behind what they were daing. ' ''I find myselic trying 
to gues^. them.'* ^ 

• Third Day |^ . , . ^ . 

. ; SubjeoSs began' to divide themselves into two groups -- one feelirig 

encou^e;d about the results stating, "I did find that when I read at , 
■ new ^ed. I^u Id , comprehend/* the other feeling very discouraged with 
^ comra^^3 such as/"We have spent three valuable days of our workshop 
^ ' . in ^^'eitcountering, 2) finding bits and pieces, anS i) slowing dovm 

fo^ompi^ehension.. When do we get down to the *nitty-gritty* of really 
• : filing pat the secret of getting ahead with the speed reading, of braill 
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Fourth Day • 

- There was a feeling of skepticism and- disillusionment. Many comments 
about the method not taking into account some fundamental aspects of 
braille: ei.g. "I feel the perceptual, unit cof t)raiHe is the cell and 
$hat I must'move my fingers from le^ to right to comprehend/' 



Fifth Day 



There was a general feeling of disenchantment with participants com- 
plaining of boredom and frustration^ , - ' ' 



Sixth Day ' 



This group continued to complain of boredom and lack of understanding 
of underlying ratfionale. "I felt somewhat frustrated and uncertain/' 

Seventh Pgy . -A 

The group was again emphasizing ^he questions about underlying rationale, 
This seemed an outgrowth of the 'attempt to instruct an assign^ student 
in speed reading of braillj. "I, don't think it'§ pos.sil^4«» to read 
braille in any other way except one line af a iime." 

Eighth Day • * ' , , ' , . ; 

There was tiote^ a feeling of frustration at the^ inability to read faster 
and comprehend at the usual rate. • - 

Ninth Day - *•• *. '? 

In general a Reeling of depression' was indicated. "I felt I was getting 
worse. I was understanding at a slower rate. - I wasn't getting much of 
anything." , , 



Conclusion^ and .Discussion 



Reading Rate Gains ' 

Do the subjects of this study show appreciable gains in 1> raille reading 
rates without a counterbalancing loss in" comprehension? *^ 

It was concluded that the observed gains in reading rate were o£ a magni.tude 

to be expected from any of a variety of approaches to increasing reading speed, 
t ■ ' 

from the simple instruction to try to read faster to organized courses aimed at 
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increasing rate. This institute did not, in any instance, produce the 400% gains 
reported by McBride for a cpmparable workshop* It should he noted also that the 
large majority of participants had terminal reading ratfes, corrected for cobpre- 
h-ension, of under lOQ words-per-minute* Such rates are typical, of- thos^ reported 
for braille readers generally* ' . , , 



Description of the Method - . • " ^ . \ 

What was the McBjride method (the expertmental treatment) 'as manifested in 



this 



^institute? The following are conclusions regarding McBr^de's method: 

I. McBride*s published portrayals of his instructional methods are accurate 
• \ 
. descriptions of those used in' thxs workshop/ There wBre no additional 

^ 'strategies not adequately described in his writings, nor were, there 

evidences of any ^theoretical bases for his program other than those 

implicit in his' writings. ' ^ • • 

2., The reading, experts were unimpressed by McBiride^s method as observed 

and by his rationale for its use. The following excerpts from the 

^ experts' comments represent their body of opinion: 

You can get people to move their eyes over the p^ge faster and * 
that is no great trick. I can get kids to do that, but ta get * ^ 
them to be able to hoW a speed and maintain a comprehensloiV 
level,. I do not see that there is any evidence there at all. 

I' would suspect that' somebody whd had been through the program 
'for two. weeks would ultimately improve their rate if for no other 
reason than th6 fact that they would /increasingly, be aonscious ^ 
of the necessity to read more rapidly . . . (this) dops not^inean 
that this is the way to achieve and actually increase peop le* s ' 
rate of reading. ' ' , 



/ 



My reaction t9 the whoVe thing *V70uld be this. Several studies" 
were ddne, two at Cornell and two at the University of Iowa, 
where they . . . had a captive audience for an hour, and in one 
sixty-minute period they were able tq increase reading rate sub- 
stantially.. Now the rea'sbn for thi's is that' those people could* • 
read that fa^t to begin with, but didn't. People do not read as 
hard as they can go; they read at a rate that they find comfortable. 
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Subject Evaluations 

What were the attitude^f the sub jects .regarding McBride's method ? 
Wh at were the attitudes olt the subjects regarding the medium of braille ? 

The method produced appreciable frustration among the majority of the subjects 
during the course of the workshop. The frustration appeared in the logs to be 
related to a lack of a theoretical ratipnale that the subjects could , accept. 

Despite the feelings of frustration eicpressed in the logs, the State Depart- 
ment Questionnaire (discussed elsewhere in this report) and the responses to the 
finai two questions on the posttest interview indicate that the subjects generally 
had a positive feeling about their success in increasing their rate of reading 
and about their ability to use this technique with their students. This was a 
subjective' evaluation on the part of the subjects in that they hacj no objective 
data (posttest scores) by whj.ch to evaluate their progress.^ 

Although the subjects rfeported'^a positive feeling at the con'clusion^ of the 
institute, their responses to the posttest and delayed. posttest interviews indi- 
cated that 1) Chere were no changes in their main mode of reading, 2) there were 
no differences in their techniques of reading braille with the exceptions of 
increased speed in flipping pages and increased speed of their backsweep, 3) the 
subjects' perceptions of the^dvantages and disadvantages, of braille as a result 
of this workshop were unchanged, and 4) although at th^ pretest interview all 
the subjects 'reported, that if they could read braille faster they wotild use it 
more frequently, 5 of the 9 subjects reported on the delayed posttest interview 
that they were not using braille more frequently. ' • 

Comment s on Research Procedures That May Have Influenced Results 

[ 

This'^ev'aluation was cdnsidered to be entirely separate from the actual pro- 
cedures used by McBride in his workshop. Every attempt was made to interfere as 
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little as possible with McBride's usual procedures. However, the >€o 1 lowing * 

* ^ I' * 

factors may have had an influence: ^ ' ' 

1. The insistence by McBride that the sighted readers receive their tests ' 
in braille to determine if there was any carry-over from print to braille 
Thi^ caused extreme frustration on the part of the sighted readers. They 
"were forced to read counter-point brailleas there was not sufficient 

. time to rebraille the tests on only one side of the page. 

2. The insistence by McBride and, finally by the subjects, that they - ^ * 
receive their initial reading rate scores . Objective reading test 



i 

.scores ha4 not been a part of any of the previous workshops held by 
McBride and was, therefore, the introduction of a new factor into his 
usual procedure. ^ * . 

3. The log-keeping by the participants which may have '-significantly 
structured their practice sessions . The requii^ement "that they keep 
track of their practice time may^ have enc\5uraged some particpants to 
put in more practice time than they might have had they^ not been moni- 
tored in this fashion. . , 
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':<:--vr-i^;rERVIEW — BRAILLE WORKSHOP 



Name- .' .* ^ > - \ Date 

Address.:^' V' . No. of Pupils 

* S choo 1 ^ .r>^^ ' Age Range 

School •A'ddiress J • - • 

^ • tX.: '/ — X""^; — ; ^ 

1. Whafc'-^-your mi^ji'fitede of reading? Why? 

"ilegu'rar Print . V. ^ - 

Large^^xijnjt^^ / 

Brailie': i"'^' \ 
Listening;" - ... '.V^ 
ComMnatidrv: of ab(>Kre ;_., s^pe^ify 

2. Which is your prefer ted. -modre of reading? Why? 

Regular Pri'itC- ; ^ /. 
Large Print "*;.'? ' ; 
.Braille 

listening .. y^'" vV'^ ^ " 

Combination olriatove-r :/"ipe"cify ■ • 

3. Describe ybiir /i^^cJi^^iSit^'^ techh when reading braille. 



4. What you think are some of the advantages of using braille? 
(Ex. self-pacing) ^ ^ 

5., What do you think are scmie of the disadvantages of using braille? 
(Ex. time.-'cons^ing)^; ' 



6. What do rjrou think are th^ future benefits of using braille as a result 
~ of this workshop? ^ ' . 



7. Do you'f'^el thajt yoij would use braille for obtaining information more 
frequently if you could re^d it faster? 



DAILY LOG OF ACi'lVl'l'lhS 

All narticinants. in the workshon are asked to keen a daily log of all 
s activities performed durim the workshoo hours and durins; evenin?: practice 
.hours. - • ' • . 

Usinp: a sena^te sheet (or sheets) o^ naner for' each full day's activi- 
ties, follow the outline crjven below' to describe in full detail the instruc- ' 
tlons vou were rdven. the activities you performed and your feelings about the 
entire process. ^ 

Ve sure to \vrite the date and>our name on each nacre of the loe. 

MO RNING SE^SIO?} 

1. V^hat speci^'ic instructions were you rtven durinp; this session? 
A. 

2. Describe 3n detail exactly what vou did in response to the - 
instructions. 

B. 

C. • . . • 

3. How lonn w^re you involved In each of the activities listed above? 

A. ■ ...... 

B. - . '• . 

C. . - ■ 

^. How did you feel about each of the activities vou.peuformed?- 

A. ' • • , - 

5. General comnents or observations: ' ' 



pai'ly loK of activities 



A?TE?NOON <5ESSI0N 



. — — ' 0^ 

1. Vfriat were the snecific instructions ^dven to you, if any., for 

nracticin^ durin"" the eveninp; hours? 
A. • • — . 

C. .- ' . 

2. V/hat, snecificallv, did vou do dui^np; vour nractice hours? , 

• - " 

A. • 

R. . . . = 

n 

* • 

3. How lon<T did vou perform each of the above activities? 

k. ^ - . 

' C« ^ • ' . 

ii. How did you feel about your nractice session? 
5. Po vou wish to mke anv^p;eneral cornents* about arr/ nhase 

of todav's acti^/ities? 
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IV 

GETIESAL ASSESa-ETT-pP THE INSnTlTIE 



The task of assessing an experience can be objective and/or subjective. ' 
cOne of the purposes of this Institute. was to use research to evaluate the • 
effects on the narticioants. IMs is presented in tte" University team report. ^ 
In addition, participants were asked to express their personal feelings. In'^^ 
order to afford 'ther> this opportunity, ^ questionnaire was provided for anonymous • 
response. (Attactasnt Bl-8) Braille copies were provided the-.braille readers. 

V.'hereas minv of the personal' logs kept for the research team evaluation 
renected rnuch discouramnsnt and frustration, the results of the post-Institute 
"questionnaire indicate rore positive reactions to their experience with Dr. »-fcBride. 
There appeared to be an • increaslr^: tone of optimism during the second week, probably 
occasioned in rart by positive experiences in working with those 'children and' •• 
adults who cams into the Institute for tutoring by the participants. 

Because of the difference in feeling-tone as conveyed by the logs, as noted 
elsewhere in. thif^docaosnt, a complete compilation of the Institute evaluation • 
document is included here, ^ ■ . • • , 

Use .of Institute Evaluation Form • . 

It should be noted that the fom" "Evaluation Fom, Expldrations in Braille 
,Speed Readinf^;' was not a part xiC the fomil research report presented by the 
Michij^ State University Evaliiation Team' It was instead a form designed to 
e^/aluate the- Institute experience, and to provide' feedback to the director, ^the 
-stfefee consultant , and others who helped 'irt the planning. • . ' 

Tt should f-urther be noted that whereas th^ formal research data were 
derived only fror, the twelve blind parti^iparits-, these' data were compiled frpm ; 
the reactions- oT the sixteen perspns- in" attendance at the last dav of the 
Institute. The numLr of participants responding to the .various response alter- , 
'natives is' Indicated on thb okglrial evaluation form. (Attachment Bl^and B2) 



Conments Concerning Evaluation Data 

• - # 

This arallle Speed Reading Institute anpears to have made an Inpact-iapon • 

a grouD of seventeen individuals by notivating thou^t, cormttnicatlon and exoeri- 

TOntation. Witlput the Institute, these individuals would riot have participated 

in the give and take of the .class discussions, or have addr^sed themselves to 

this narticular challenge of self-iirorovement throuj^ speed feaxiing* Conments of 

particinants indicated - that the activity and practice had educational value and 

profit tp thOT. . . - 

Their evaluations reflected enthusiasm and they stated, desire for more of 
such an experience. Though frustration acconpanled the process, it apparently did 
serve as a sttnulant, and appeared to arouse the thinking the participants* 

A new-found optimism and esprit de corps, in the group was sensed at the 
social gathering; on the final Thursday night ♦ Two of them had written songs for 
the occasion, both reflecting on their experience with Dr. McBride. Participants 
received certificates verifying their two weeks of participation. (Pages BIO and Bll) 

- Sumnfary and Reflections . ' - ' « ' " 

Interested x^ersons who followed throu^ every step of the Ihstltute process ^ 

noted several factors of discrepancy. ' . 

In light of certain coments made by Dr. McBride in his ret>ort," these^ 

observers believed that private discussions and one or two individuals' persis- 
ts" 

tently adverse remarks did influence class morale.. This negative attitude became 

less apparent as the sessions progressed, as was reflected throu^ the partici- 

pants' v/ri|:ten evaluatiorts at the close of the Institute!. It is linpossible to 
' ' ^ «■ . • 

determine the extent of th^" effect of these negative interpersonal interactions, 
even as, it is also impossible to evaluate the positive effects of Dr. McBride *s 
personal and conmitted persuasiveness. 



3 . ■ • 

It is difficult to make any coraparison of this reading woricShop.to any of 
the others conducted by Dr. McBride, since there ar6 no cocpiUTable factual data . 
on test sc»es of reading and cororehensicm, available frqa preceding workshops, 
ftowever, the factual data presented by the -M.S.U* 'research team fadled to sub- 
stantiate and fell far short of the expectations of^Dr, McBrtde suggested in his 
preliminary nlanning document' for thi3 Institute. (See p^e Al)- ' ^ * 

The Michigan State University team functioned carefully and earnestly 
from the nlanning stap^ thro\jgh the delayed post- test one year later. The 
team is to be corrmended for its contribution to the Institute and the follow- 
UD. It is reprettable, havever, that althoa^ team members did contact partici- 
oants for the readlnp: anci Questionnaire portion of the delayed oost-test, they . 
'did not include in this contact a re-evaluation of the students' subjective 
reactions as to the lasting effects of the Irtstitute by re-administering the 
"Evaluat;ion Porn, Explorations in Braille Soeed Reading." The team "S^ag^not^Jji 
any way comitted to; do so, as this particular evgiluation form' was not a part 
of the actual researct) design. * ' ^ ^ . 

Hauntinn questions rerain. Were there TX)sitive elements of the experience 
vMch oarticinants still felt they would retain indefinitely? Did they alter 
their methods of teaching braille readinfc? ^Havefany new auprpaches been 
stimulated or practised based UDon they* Institute experience? Are these results 
at all encouracclnr^? How can educators move to revitalise the teaching of the 
reading of braille to visually irpalred students? 

( 

Margaret Polzien. ^ 
Co-director of the Institute 



Arselia Sehler>Ensign, CorjsuIfcfiLQt 
.Mchigan -Department of Educatior 



ATTACHMENT A: PRELIMINARY 
DATA AND INSTRUMENTS , 



Prejiminary -Des^Kption Workshop 

' by Dr. Vearl'McBride 

Introductory LettTsr • 

by Margaret S^Polzien 

Application for Institute 

Preliminary Information for Participants 
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. ' VJORKSHOP DI RAPID roAfllE ^ , 

The purpose of the workshop is two-fold^ (1) To instruct the . /. . . _ 
teachers in the skills' of r&pid braille for their am use, (2) to enable 
the teachers to pass ^these skills on to^ their puoils. 
° . It should be note<2 that the average reacting rate ainong the blind 
braille readers is about 90 to 110. words, oer minute'. This is the *^te at 
which a sighted third prader reads. The ain of the workshop will be to 
Imnrove this situation. It is exoected that those narticipating in the 
"^r^graTi vd.ll increase their rate of readinr> bv an average increase of 30'^ ■ 
to 800 ner cent, -wi-.h as good or better, cornnrehension thim- that .with which 
they now read. It nust be- added that this will be so if they_wlll follow 
the instructions gtvon. ■ . _ ' 

.It is,suisf:ested that the A-orkshop be of 10-days duration, i.e., Wonday 
tjirough Prid^c/, for two consecutive weeks." Each class neriocf should be fronn - 
2 to 3 h6urs in length; with a 10- to 15-niinute break during the oeriod.' (If 
college credit is given, this working neriod could be increased^ to 3 1/2 hours.) 

The first ii or 5 davs of the workshop will 'be devoted to ii;istructing the 
teachers. Atr the ber.lnnia^ of the 5th or 6th day, blind and/or low-vision ^ '• 
nuoils' (chlJifcn or vounp: adults of varying ap^s) will .be br<5n^_Ju as — 
sub.lectc with wfco" the teachers vrf^^-vrerk. They, will he divided into, grourr, , 
with each rroun bcih.f-, taught by one. or more teachers "for 1 to 1 1/2' hours dally. 
The teachers will then re-assenblc to'dlscuss their punils* progre.ss, air their 

nrobleras, otc.^ and coritinue receiving' instruction themselves..^ '. ■ " • 

*^ •( _ • • . ' 

M.£tor:aln pr'^6'-'rl in t^r .beginning, will be many easy books on a ':hira j't: 

fpjrth love K written in bmlile and inkpririt. ' The braille and Inknrint 

' becks n^'-'i not y- I :'-'Mca: , havever. A wide variet.y of jri^terial.'. ."houlri !t- 

availabl' ' •ir^i-. • • ■ -• ''r.p -t-nhor -eriod. As teachers and- nunilg/ nrogron^ , r*- 



difficult leading materials will be required on. levels equal to J,unior an<^ 
senior hi^ school, and adult, in that order, c ' 

There should be a variety of sizes of cuts of foam rubber for sliding and 
pbsitioni;ig the- reading materials to the angles desired by each individual* 
AlsQ each teacJher should have a 'stop watch available for his use. 

A resume of the workshoo, together with a booklet of instructions will 
be made available following the workshop period. The booklet will contain 
the DhilosoDhy, concepts, techniques of rapid reading in braille, apd also a 
- step-by-sten description of^ how to teach ranid braille. 



, EXPLORATIONS IN BRAILLE SPEED READING 

- * - - 

An Institute for Teachers of the VisTually Handicapped ^ ^ ' 

Margarets. Polzlen , ' ' ' ' ' ZOlHolland Lake Drive 

Institute. Director Sheridan, Michigan . 

Phone. /l7-291-3m ^ April 29, 1975 - / 

DearXol league,. » ^ - 

The State Department of Education has again made avaiiable- to' teachers of 
.the visaally handicapped an educational experience under federal funds. Dr. 
Arselia SehTer, Special Education Consultant, has drawn up an exciting proposal 
to explore new speed reading, techniques for the blind and severely visually 
impaired. .The idea is relatively new and untested, but plans call for researching 
the project. This phase will be conducted by- doctoral students- under the ^ 
direction of the Department of Special Education of Michigan State University. 

• ' Dr. Vearl McBride, a, reading specialist at Culver-Stockton College, Canton, 

Missouri, will direct the sessions . He has conducted several such workshops with 

much success. There will be opportunity for both training and practice during 
the Institute. . 0 . 

The'cdurse will be held July 2 - 13 at the Michigan School for the Blind in 
Lansing. ^Housing and meals -will be provided for the ten working days-. Cost will be 
twenty- five dollars ($25.00) per person on a double occupancy basis. Dormitories ' 
are. closed diiring week-ends. This modest. sum will cover the entire Institute 
period, and all non-local participants are urged to take advantage of these 
accommodations. - • 

r ' 

A stipend, of fifteen dollars ($15,.00) per day is designated^for each participant. 
It is possible that this money may not be dispersed until- some time after the actual 
Institute i3 held, however, due t<3 fiscal delays beyond our Control.^ 

• The course is limited to thirty participafits. All participants must be eithej^ 
tactile or visual braille readers . Although accredited teachers of the 'blind (braille 
readers) will be given priority, other, braille readers are enqojiraged to apply. 

If ypuv are interested or know of an interested, qualified teacher of the visiiaHy 
impaired, or other braille reader, please see that the enclosed form is returned to 
.me. We would like this information by May 18,, 1973. 

Sincerely, 



APPLICATIOl!! * for' INSTITUTE 
EXPLORATIONS IN BRAILLE SPEED READING 
M.S.;B. - July 2-13, 1973 



NA^E . . . . • • •• , . • • 

PRESENT POSITION ... .' 

Reading medium preferred , if other than braille: 



ADDRESS : ' 
BUSINESS: . 



Street 



City 



Zip 



large print, regular 

print 

Phone 









."^ease Check: 






1 !~! 


Tt^^chcr; Tactile braille rea^der (blind) 




A. 


Teacl?cr; Sighted braille reader 




5 !~! 


Not a teacher, but a tactile braille reader 




4' \~l 


Not a teacher, but a sighted braille reader 




4 


i ' . 

»■ 




I 

/ 

. <* 













Mail -to: t^Margarct S. Polzlen 
Program Director 
\2ft] Holland. Lake Drive • 
Gneridan/ Michigan 48884 

Phone: Area Code 517-291-3831 



EXPLORATIONS IN.BRAIiLE SPEED READING 
An Institute for Teachers of the Visually. Handicapped 



Margaret S. Polzien 
Institute Director 
Phone 517-291-3831 



201 Holland Lake Drive 
Sheridan, Michigan 
June t5,1973 



'.Dear ColLeaaue: » * * 

We are /iappy to inform you that you have been selected to be a 
full time participant and stipand recit)ient in our Explorations m 
Braille Speed Rea'^ing .Institute 'to be held at the Michigan School for 
the Blind, in Lansing. - ^ 

Each participant will.be responsible^ for bringing! a braille slate ^ 
and stylus*" and a cassette tape' recorder for hi6 -own petsonal use. 

' The dormitory will be open for occupany from 3:00 P.M. to 7:00 P.M. 
on Sunday July 1st.. Someone will be awaiting the out of Lansing parti- 
cipants at the entrance of the Main Building to assign you to your room. 
As previously announced housing and meals will be provided for the ten 
working days. Cost will be twenty-five dollars ($25\00) per. person on 
a double occupany basis. Dormitories are closed during week-ends. 
Should you" desire a particular roommate please notify me immediately 
otherwise rooms will be assigned. - ^ , / 



. Because of «the necessity for contihoiity in the course and the 
research evaluation being prdparec^ by Michigan State University, class 
will meet on the Tnorning of July 4th. The afternoon ^however will be 
given over -to a family picnic at the Country Campus ift Greenville. ^ ^ 
This provides an unusual opportunity to visit ^the outdoor educatidn 
and recreational possibilities for any visually handicapped child or 
youth in the State. We will leave the Michigan School for the Blind 
at 12 noon and arrive, at the Country Campus, between l:Op and 1:*30 P.M. 
We would be happy to/have your family bring their Ixirich and meet u^ 
there for an afternoon of relaxation and fun. Ca^sual. dress and sport 
shoes are a necessity as much of the area is wooded. The, enclosed map 
should get you there easily. We hope you will all want to join us in 
this fine experience which has been made available to us. 

Should you iiave any questions please do not hesitate to contact 
me at the above address or by phone. * - 



We a^e enclosing a tentative schedule for the two weeks session 
so that you- may be guided in your planning. We hope to make your Stay 
fruitful and enjoyable as well as educationally profitable. . 
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EXPLORATIONS IN^^RAILLE SPEED .READING 
An Institute for Teachers of the Visually .Handicapped 

\ 



Margaret S. Polzien 
Institute Director 
-phone 517-291-3831 



201 Holland Lake. Drive 
Sheridan," .Michigan 
July .26,; 1973 



Dear^ ColJLeagu^^ ^ ^ - . \i . . 

It was a-pleasure having you at the Special Studies Institute- 




The doctoral students will be in touch with each- of you with- 
in six months and hopefully you will s^fiow g-reater growth in read- 
ying -rate or at least will have held on to youT recent achieve- 
ments. ' ' ' ' ' ^ .- 

Following the post post testing, in the-.spring, a manual o-n 
the institute will be publishe^d and we shall see tha-t each .of 
you receives a copy. . ' * 

Much .success in your, future endeavors and enjoy the remain- 
ing summer days.* - - - 



Sincerely; * 
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Evaluation Form: Summary 



/ ■ 



Evaluation. Form: Participant Comments 
Workshop Pep Songs 
^ Achievement Certificate 
Final Letter to^Participants 

' . . . ' ^ 



/ 





1 



; , ' EVALOATIONj^RM 

r. How would" you* describe 'idur fesilng In f^eneral about this workslion? 
Mark the statenent that 'bes'f fit?,, * - ' . 

, ' 9 I'm st1 li-<excited' about it. • I?!T>.determinecl -to keen' ry hard^wn • 



'S I'n> more connised than anvthinr:, but I think it was a good , 
experience . 

. •■ . • ■ ♦ . 

a? I''n .1uRt sort of- neutral' at this nolnt. 

I don't reallv think it was worth' It. I'rt disannointed. 



T-'^ distaisted./frustrateds and ancxv with myself and the Dfeonle 

who rot nie Intp this . ♦ t 

« * • ^ 

IT. What about the two-week- tirninc; of the Institute? 

/• ■ »' » ' • 

cpI JToo' lon^ ' ' - . . . 

• ' - * * * ' ' * \ 

."^g^t 'about ripjit-^ 

III- Were the' study sessions .^^*bout the r?rht lenpth? * • • 

3 '^oo lon*^ ' ' *' 

— — 

Just about rir^it - , - ' ■ ^ 
TV/ r^r[ the tele^rlsinr inhibit vour nartl^ination^^ - 

■ V VTust a" little ' ^ * - - \ 

. *' . * * » • * * " , 

7 .' To soTVs extent " 

Verv nuch' so - 



you notice T d^lt say- anything/ 

v. ^ Did you increase voun,rate* of reading and still maintain adequate. . ^ ^ 
\ comrehe^ns^on? ^gyiju^U 'T^x^i. UxcuJU^ \ 

VT. Dp, vdy think there* are cei^aln- e^lenents ofjthls exnetrlence .which you will 
' -"retain' •indefinitely^^ If.so. 'wtet rnlrJijb th^y-b??,- ' ^ 



VII. Do vou tMnk your annroach to instruction of others in braille '•ri.ll 
be alters as',a rejnilt of these two vep^n? If so, how? 

vm. Shbuld another braille Speed Reading Institute be held here in Michigan? 



Z^Yes 
/ Not sure 
' Wo * ' 



How would you Irorove it? 



EX. Based UDon this two week exneri-ence , what suggestions would you have 

for planning: next year's Listitute for teachers of the visually Irroaired? 



General Comments. 



\ 
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' VI - • 

I 

DG YOU "tHIIIK THERE ARE CERTAIN ELE-ETTS OF THIS EXPEKEENCE 
YrilCH YOU AlLL/ZTAHi BIDEFDJITELY? IF SO, WHAT' MIGHT THEY BE? 

- Ihe'idea that braille should be taught at a faster rate to people learning 
It. Soeed braille should 'ren lace braille fron the beginning. 

:-ty increased reading soeed/ 'I vdll try to find different nethods or im-. 
prov^ the techniques I have develooed in the oast two weeks • 

The su^estions by thq braille people are very valuable. Just watching 
them learn was good experience (in finding better methods). 

- ^ncreased^peed in ^ own r^adiiig. arid awareness of helping students to 
increase their speed. Also will encourage students t6 use more fingers in 
their reading. 

Encounterinp; words Quicker. 

1. The general concent of speed reading. 

2. " Beir^ more willing to experiment. 

3. The exchange of ideas on various techniques others used. 

^. The fact that this worked in orint for the student I taught. 

Yes - lust try to read faster - speed gained. 

In nrint I have nicked un different techniques of using n^y haiids and 
eyes. ' \ . 

Increased onenness to experimentation. Increased readinr efficiency.' 

Speed and comprehension. Enthusiasm. Association method. Good techninue. 
V£»st excitinr; annlyiag to other things, writing, oiano, typing, foreign 
languages, rental deduction. 

I think that niy speed has increased with good comorehension. I know I can 
increase rny sneed further, with oractlcing. 

I think that I will practice and that way keep up sneed and understanding 
and better both. ^ ^ 

A rore raoid hand and finger movement, a more rapid turning of pages, a 
more rapid backward sweep. . • 

Ves, Soeedier; backsweep, quicker page-turning and movenent across the line. 

Yes, Keep trying techniques. There is no one technique that is good " 
for all people. . - - ' - 

' To teach children t.o use all fingprs when possible - speed page turning 
and band movements when reacllng - when to read rapidly for information. 



• VII . 

• DO YX l¥Ji\y. YOUR APPROACH TO INSTRUCTflON OP OTHEI^S IN ERAHIE 
'mi. ALTERED AS A RESULT 0? THESE T.^ WEEKS? IP SO, HOW? 

Yes» bv teachinr. then to r^feed read. ' ^ -f 

Yes, I will definitely nlan to work with rry students in the Tall '5ii-3£^^^'I 
ine how to develooe sorr^^-df these techniques* }; -r^^^^^ 

Yes, I nlan'to take .every thine of this exoerience back to teac^/bothja-'"^ 
dults and 'children, for better corprehension and speed. / ''i- J'^^^^^fs!^ 

A^ nore aware of how soeed is involved in the reading DrocesS-a:0'^^l^ j^^^ 
erphasize it rore than in the oast. ; V ; ' -r'l^^V^ 

Yes, there are nany different ways to encounter Words and -oap^e. 

Yes. I will r:ive rore raterial at 'a fas^ter r^te.' I will quaint stu^-; ^ 
dents with and hav^ then errv^ri'^ent on speed -reading techniques, will share 
ideas on' hand ^overrent, finrer usare, €tc» with them. * • 

Yes. I will teach rr/ friends to do this. " ' , ' ' - " 

* ." » . 

Yes - letting: the children use all of^their fingers to read with instead 
of .1Ust the index ftnrers. ^ - ^ 

^ Yes, to soTe extent. ^ I will feel freer to let students try a broader 
i*anc:e of ideas and techaioues in reading. , ■ ^ : 

Ho, because I don't teach braille. - '.*"••■•. . \ 

Since I do not teach I can't answer the Question but if I did ^^^ch I' 
would use this n^thod v/hich I have learned.'- ' ' ' . 

Yer>, : v;-;.: ; ^r/V-^^vor -r;Vo then use rx>re fino;ers in reading; and ""^ 
oerceive v/ord^ as a'hcle, not just le tters j n themselves. 

1'^ not' ^ t-r^^ch^-, but if I were, I would try to sensitize all the fingers 
and exDlore different techniques. - ^ * * 

Yes, (1) Have the riew learners use all their fingers fr^ the very beg- 
inning, and tr?/ to have' them recognize the syntols as soon pqssiKL.e.. (2) 
Suggest different ways to read braille and to position th^ book. :* At, the s?3me 
tijpe, 'encouraP:o tnen to exnerl^nt with any nfithod they cmld thir|fc of that 
might' not have occum^ed to me. ■ \ '> vv 

Only* an to raklnr children aware of need to resoond quickly replly 
know they have more-, than' Just the index finizers. '/ . ; r ,^ 



VIII ■ . . . 

'SmClD AIJOTHER BRAIULE SPEED READEW niSTmSE ^ lEiD HERE 
m MJCHIGA2J? . • 

* 

'^3ke it longer n Have smair grouD -sessions, (2^ or 3 oeople.). Explain more 
of the. theory. ' ^ \ , ' , \ ' • " . 

k ^ — — A -^^^^..v^ -jj^^ -giyen during the first coiqDle of .^ays , 

tjrr^es qf rnaterials should. I* ttsed, ' 
seS^ioh vdth, indi^dual help woula be good^.. . 



" - -^'^ V * ?V/3T6r^er: Qe/^i^-'of 'time. 



DT^tice Session. 
Dart df the instructor. (The coordinator 



I' 3; 'An instruct'c^ vrith iT>ore backgroundv^i3iowledge and experience with 
br^lle.i^&Sir^^''^s?d with low visibned^readers and vision prx)blems. 



J-Jdthiri^/,.; .;. 

.If print, r^gicjejf^ are- to ^ake a ^braille .test, the braille should only^ be on . 
bneV&Ade. '^Ji f v.- 

,| ^rO.Inpler^bt sjj^.ed reding in'a^,.jc^ses^,., Make . afterjioon s'e^slofis man- 
datory, it too. -easy fbr us t^o* e^^^^ez^te practice times. Bring convincing 
braille per^h ^^Q'-d^nst^ suc^c^ss^t^/hegl^n^^Sf^. ' . • 

. : . 1 woiiiji hayfe' ',$he ir^'tructp^.0xpladii:''n^ ^k^^ ^y^s and *hands sind 

rnqj^^activeiv >afe^^^ it" toplf i^^ 'clAss time it would . . 

be:>i8rth it. '^^vAV '':;. . " " ^^I^y - • ' 



^ ,1 would .^^e'vtife^tjy. and mafterials-^brailled; - "I would have defin3,te daily 
.rgoalK-to rnee^.iv>f^^^ ^ / / V . V^;/-;, , , 

.Althot^ l^h^^Valpationsj ar^. qlecessai^ nowi 1 Ijhinjj: l^relwc«|,,^..^te as much 




careful ^selection o'f' materia^^ shbi^ stdvXehi sbort articles,^.' ;.:'.^:*rl^^^^^ 

^' rof interest^ and low vocabula^yV Exchange *^etWeen fi&c^Xcipax^z - i>?]t^!?^-.v . 
. ./''than, low el^fhpbtary grade lytterl^^^'s^^^^^^ 
as.-^"*2:^ad Ipnger^inj^lass; ((^ 

shoaljdV))$/a^l|i^ t6 students.. .^EkmAiep to e?iErlain-T^l^^ woiiid' like^ta .' . .r:S 

. '/^Wi^^idefi'rjit^,^^ $tjfruiit\xre ,the*^c0ur3^^ * . 



BASrlD UPON TKLS T/K) VEEK EXPERIENCE, '-fliAT SUGGESTIOIG TOUID 
YOU HAVE ^P. PLAi*^,1NG-10Cr YEAR'S B^STnUTE FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE VISUALLY D-PAIRED? * 

. ?o work on all teaching of Visually Lroaired to increase speed in all of 
it. ,A11 teaching of Blind is done too slow. 

None. , ^ . 

Testing should be done irr print for print oeople. Structured program for 
first couple of days, exoerinenting next 'few days, working wi^h students 
last few days.' P.M. sessions with individualized lab instruction. 

An Institute on the tenrovenent of listening skills - various types, 
soeed listeninr;, new equipnent^ techniques for develooment, etc. 

Nothing. • • • 

'Same as nunber VIII. (If orint readers are to take a braille test, the 
braille should only be on one side.) 

Have built-in oublic relations cant>aign with spots in participants'* local 
oaners. Discuss Lnnlemsntation approach in great detail, since must be. 

I would suggest that more groups work together fbr timing purposes In 

practice sessions and that the course be a little longer. , 

I would ask those nlanniYir; to take the course to access their needs, be- 
forehand so that some of these individual needs could be met within thi3 
time. ' . ^ ' 

. I have no sugp.efetions. I thought this wa3"a worthwhile and helpful 
experience. 

.,. \. stick to the Braille. 



GENERAL Cat'ENTS 



I thought it "was a highly worthwhile session* 

Propran has a good beginning. Video taping inhibited us a bit. I realise 
-it's -the" first such nrograin in 'dchigan", but' more public advertisernents to 
interested persons should be available. Good experience! 

. Although the tiine wasted in class on extrenuous nntters has been frustrating, 
the experience overall, has been rev;arding. Excellent acconmodations . Pleasant 
associations. 

Not really. ' ^ ' . 

-1. I would like to see, as a result of these workshops, sonve 'specific evaluation 
of different techjiiques and some recom^ndations in regard to braille reading 
(hand rioverienty sensitization, etc.). - 

2. I felt th-at a irore structured planning and use of time wouldjiave been 
* beneficial* 

3. The onTV)rt'jnity to work with other braille readers as student^, was a good idea. 
If oossible, t^iere should be some means of following, uo wortc begun with these 
r^?oole . 

As a whole, I felt that the workshop provided some interesting and useful ideas 
oerhans the most L^ortant being non-llTltation of the oossibilities for 
reading. Much niore time and practice, however, will be required to develop 
these skills and techniques fully. 

Pleasant, spontaneous, relaxed atmosphere for children^ No drills, grades, 
pressure; just learning how to read for enjoyment. Vfould have to discard con- 
ventional texts and lesson olans, since geared and paced for slow readers. 

\ • ^ — - — 

My readin,-; has linDroved and that was the main thing but I would like to get a 
lot better in the future. As a v^iole I enjoyed the institute. , ^ -* 

" HelDful and 'useful oropram. Hopefully, someone will find an exolanation for 
reading tv/o nages at once - I cannot comprehend how one can put things back into 
sequence. That was a little discou3?aging even though I believed and saw it done. 

I was some;*at disaopointed in that the course was poofl^ structured. I had 
assumed that it "v;ould be' devoted to rirovidlng definite techniques in learning to 
speed uo braille reading. Somehow this did not happen. I four>d that too many 
' things not oarticularly oertinent to the blind were brou^t Into the sessions. One 
could detect feelings of frustration, which I si^Dpose is natural in sctnething new 
and different being explored. However^ I do feel that an individual in the course 
has the privilege of 'fully expressing what he feels relative to the good and bad 
points. Oftentljnes questions were 'left unansv/ered. . Vfe were'i^ in mld-alr so to 
sneak. Co muchntline was soent in the exercise '^en6ounterlng".-4*^ch had little 
meaning for me af^er the first day. Of course, I realize that blind peonle are a- 
littlfe awkward at times and need to be taught to function more efficiently with 
their hands.' ' ' 

As a teacher, I would hate ta nut such pressure on children and stand over them 
and say "faster" every minute to' speed them up. I believe it must be aoproached 
gradually", encouraging and praising him with the result that he is going to Imnrove 




In iny owi^pind, I h^ive some resei-vations-. T Sound that throu^ my own 
determination^* taking book tg bed at ni^t and reading when it was quiet, 
I could reala^ajoy and gain in coJTOrehension vrfiat I have been reading "The 
Return of th^^tive*^' by Thonas rlardy* I would hate to think our young oeople are 
going to spe^l^read thrqjjrji life and not^have favorite books which will leave a 
lasting and cfeeo imnression on their lives* . , 



It has b^a an interestias exnerience* It has had scxne very good things to 
remember* I^culy ^Doreciate all the effort and exoeriences of visiting the 
'State Librai^for the Blind, the Braille Trail, the Little Red School House, the 
nicnics, an^^e .graduation have^beeh most enjoyable. ^ 

**lany, m^^' thanks for letting me oarticipate. 
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Workshop Pep Spnf 

(Sing to th« tune pf'l've Been Workin' On tht Railroad) 

By Agnes Hbrton 

Join the Rapid Reading Workshop, 
'TwilTTspeed you on your way, 

Faster, onward ever faster, > ' 

That's the order of the day. 

Practice speexi in turning pages, 

Encounter^ every word on the page; ^ 

Practice speed and-comprehension, it matters not your age. 

Practice hard and long, keep a daily log. 

Record your time and ratings faithfully; .. 

Watch your backward sweep, increase your fp«td each day. 

You've got to pass in just two weeks.. So--- 

Join the Rapid Reading Workshop, improve your reading skill 

Join the Rapid Reading Workshop, Let's all say yes, I will. 



Tune "In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree' 
^ . -By Elizabeth Lennon 

In the library of old MSB.- 
Curiosity got the better of me^. 

They told me I'd-read. 

At a really great speed. 
But fingers and brain disagreed. 
My instructor I drove up the wall. 
'As I -tried hard to master it all. 

My fingers did fly. 

As the minutes whizzed by. 
In the library of ^Id MSB. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN BRAILLE SPEED READING \ 
An Imtltute for Taachtrs of the Visually Handicappid 



Margaret S« Polzien 
Institute Director 
Phone 517-29V3831 



201 Holland Lake Drive 
Sheridan, Michigan 
June 15, 1973 



Dear Colleague, . . • 

'This is a report to the Planning Conunittee and interested 
administrative personnel. 

Planning goes on as scheduled for the Institute on Explorations 
in Braille Speed Reading to be held at the Michigan School for the 
Blind July 2 - 13, 1973. The doctoral students under the dijaection 
of Dr. Edwin Keller are putting together a research study to evaluate 
^e findings of the Institute. We should like .to have you visit the 
.program at anytime while^ we are in session. 

Enclosed you" will find a tentative schedule for the two weeks. 
You will note, that a family picnic is pl^inned for the afternoon of 
July 4th at the Michigan School for. the Blind^ Cotlntry Campus in' 
Greenville. We would be happy to, have you and' your family bring yoifr 
-lunch and join us and meet the participants and staff. The Country' 
Campus affords an unusual opportunity for outdoor education and 
recreational activities available to all of Michigan's visually 
handicapped children and youth. 



The enclosed map should assist you in finding the ^location . 
Be sure to dlress in casual attire and wear sturdy footwear. 



V7e shall be anticipating your visitation. 




Sincerely , 





